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events from different authors, rather giving 
their opuiiona than mj own. - My design was 
to write only the principal transactions that 
took place since the beginning of the Protes- 
tant Reformation in Europe, and the effect they 
had upon those nations in which they happen- 
ed. I was obliged to omit many facts for bre- 
vity sake, which, should this little work be 
found worthy of a second edition, may be add- 
ed. Many of my friends advised me to pub- 
lish this work as it is; while others said I ought 
to make it larger; but I wish it to be sold 
cheap, and therefore I shall let it try its for- 
tune in the world just as it is; and should it 
be found of benefit to the public, I shall think 
myself handsomely rewarded. 



INTRODUCTION. 



THE STATE OF RELIGION IN CHRISTENDOM* 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

In tbe year of our Lord 1517, the Greek and Latin 
cburehef, though they had baea united in the general 
council of Floreace, were then again divided. Musco- 
vy followed the fate of the Greek Church, and the 
Spanish West Indies were, as they are now, in the 
communion of the Church orf Rome. The Greeks dif- 
fered from the Latins only in the article relating to the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, which, however, drew 
unavoidably after it that of the supremacy. In ail 

^ ^rtkoa ^♦otrMMkl points wk»iever they agreed with the 
Church of Rome, as they do &t picscai. For luuof, I 
refer the reader to the learned book entitled, '*Tlie 
Church of Christ shewed by the," &c. part I. chap. p. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14; where he may likewise be satisfied, 
that the Nestorians, Armenians, Cophtes, Syrians and 
Ethiopians, also rejected the doctrine of the Keforma* 
tionin all points wherein it differs fromthe lloinan Ca> 
tholic Church. 

As to the Latin Church, that is, the Church in com- 
munion with the See of Rome, at the time when Lu- 
ther set up for a reformer, she was spread over all the 
principal kingdoms of Europe: England, Scotland, Ire* 
land, the whole empire, with the seventeen provinces 
of the Netherlands, the large kingdoms of France and 
Spain, all Italy, with the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily^ 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, &c» \\eT«i«\\\siWv\fc^\vk.>;^^ 
same faith, acknowledging tbe Po\ve ^oY\>ci«vc coxct\s\.o'' 
Ather, tbe true vicar of Chnst, aw^k »\v^vt\sv«. "^^^^ 

ffyeirChurch. So that Lutber had t\o\. w^^^*^^^^^^ 
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>mniunicatc with. And whs it not a 

;ven to a degree of madness, for a pr 

t up his own private Judgment in oppos 

jteudom, and stand single against tiie w 

'ruly, it would look like a dream, rather 

truth, were it not attested by all writers, 

msclf. For in the preface to his worl 

at he was alone at first, Primo Solus e 

nis preface to the book De abroganda !\ 

16 writes thus: "With how many medic 

erful evidences of scripture, have I scarci 

ty conscience to be able alone to contradic 

id to believe him Antichrist; the bishops 

, and the universities his stews? How oft 

.*t tremble, and reprehend me by objecting i 

St and only argument; 'art thou aloue wise? 

jrrl'" 

ems the poor man had some terrible gripe 
snce, beiore he could work himself into a 
at the successor of St. Peter was Antich 
1 the bishops in the world were the devil's a 
and the great nurseries of piety and lear 

6W8. How trOublaaniTiA Is it to hax'o foo 

conscience! But Kate Boreu cured him 
of all hit gripes and qualms. 
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A G£Kr£RAL ACCOUNT 



OF THS 



:Vlli»T niBVOllMlBli^, 



AND THEIR DIFFERENT DOCTRINES. 



Martin Luther, an Augustinian Friar, a 
old rough man, and vehement decl aimer, ha- 
'ng imbibed erroneous sentiments from the 
retical writings of John Huss, of Bohemia, 
ook occasion, from the publication of indul- 
encies, promulgated bj Pope Leo X., to break 
nth the Catholic Church, and to promulgate 
fcis new errors, in 1517, at Wittemberg, in 
Baxonj. He first inveighed against the abuse 
pf indulgences; then he called in question their 
efficacy; and, at last, totally rejected them. 
Be proceeded to broach new opinions, contra- 

Ey to the Catholic doctrine; as, that remission 
jf sins was not founded on coivtx\t\ssw^ Vjs^^Jv. ^'^ 
*^hh alone, contrary to \\ve %!c.t\\\.vvc^ ^•^^^'^'^ ^*^ 
r«, *^Do yon see that by v? w\3 ^ ^"^^^ ^^ "^ 
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tified, and not bj faith onl^?" James ii. £4^ 
that good works were not necessary for salf«- 
tion^ and other tenets which will occur in the 
sequel. 

He threw off his religious habit, renounced 
the solemn vows he had made to God, aban- 
doned his cloister, and returned to the world, j 
He declaimed against the supremacy of the i 
See of Rome, and condemned the whole Church, I 
pretending that Christ had abandoned it, and ^ 
that it wanted reforming, as well in faith as ] 
discipline. Thus, this new evangelist eom- 
menced that fatal defection from the ancient . ; 
faith, which was styled "Reformation," and 
which afterwards overspread so large a part of . 
western Christendom. h 

Before we proceed further, let us clearly , 
understand the meaning of these words — Ca- .' 
tholic, Protestant and Reformation. Catho* ^ 
lie means universal; and religion, which takes - 
this epithet, was called universal, because alf >s 
Christian people, of every nation, acknowledg- 
ed one and the same head of the Church, and ~^ 
this was the Pope, who, thoush he generally 
resided at Rome, was the head of the Church 
in England, in France, in Spain, and, in short, J| 
in every part of the world where the Christian V 
religion was professed. But there came a ^ 
time, when some nations, or rather, parts of . 
some nations, cast off the authority of the Pope, ,^ 
and, of course, no longer acknowledged himjg 
as the head of the Chnstian Church. These™ 
nations^ or parts of nations^ decVax^d^ w pro* ' 
/^^/^, against the authority oi 1W\t i^^wx^t 
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head, and also against the doctrines of that 
Church, which, until now, had been the onlj 
Christian Church. They, therefore, called 
themselves Protestors, or Protestants; and this 
is now the appellation given to all who are not 
Catholics. As to the word Reformation, it 
means an alteration /or the better; and it would 
be hard indeed if the makers of this great al- 
teration could not have contrived to give it a 
good name. 

Let us now hear the character, which a grave 
archbishop, and primate of England, has given 
f»f the great apostle of the Reformation. **ln 
the beginning of the Reformation, (says Til lot. 
Serni. 29, p. 558,) when Antichrist sat se- 
curely in the quiet possession of his kingdom, 
LuUier arose; a bold and rough man, but a fit 
wedge te cleave in sunder so hard and knotty 
a block: and appeared stoutly against the gross 
errors, and corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
and for a long time stood alone." 

I can assure the reader that Luther will 
speak for himself, aud by his own wo/ds we 
shall judge him. "I now declare," says he, 
speaking to the bishops, "that for the future I 
wiU not vouchsafe you so much honour, as to 
submit myself or doctrine te your judgment, or 
^atof an angel from heaven." (Preface to his 
book, Mversua falso nominatum ordinem Epis- 
coporum.) He wrote a book which he entit- 
led, ^'Against the execrable "ftwW ^^ Ktv^- 
chrhf/- meaning the Bull o^ \\\& c,<»xv^<wxvtnscC\w«; 
bjr Pope Leo X. This book Vv^ ccx^cX^^^^ 
tj2ese words: '^In the mltv\^ vcwivv^tx ^-^^ ^ 
1 * 
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imunicate me, I excommuoicate them 
." In another book, which he published 
fence of the articles condemned by the 
e mentioned Bull, "Forbear je," says he, 
make war against the Turks, until the 
e of the Pope be taken from beneath the 
irens: I have said it." Numberless other 
.ances of his violence and fury might be al- 
ed. Such was his spirit of pride, that he 
.de open profession of contempt for the au- 
jrity of the Church, councils, and fathers; 
lilst he arrogated an infallibility to himself, 
id anathematized all, whether Catholics or 
rotestants, that dissented from him« 
The other reformers thought themselves as 
vise as liUther, and therefore broached new 
Joctrines also, which they propagated and de- 
fended with such heat an«l vehemence, a^ to 
occasion every where seditions and insurrec- 
tions, which they seemed to glory in. "You 
som plain,*' says Luther, '*that by our gospel 
:hc world is become tumultuous; I answer, 
Grod be tlianked fur it, these things I would 
lave so to be; and wo to me if such things 
yvere not " 

One principal design of the Reformation was, 
:o free men from two troublesome restraint*— « 
>f subjecting their understanding to the niys- 
:eries of faith, and of being bound down ir 
:heir actions to the strict laws of morality 
The new teachers preached up a hitherto uc 
eard of ^'evangelical liberty," as they styl'- 
4^ virtue of which they were master aliw 
tAe/r belief and practice, as \t su\WA \> 
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£\ 1 vou plainly to your face, tiiat all John 
\l\x ^s^s condemned doctrines are evangelical 
&ucl Christian, but all yours are impious and di 
ibol ical." 

X^Xere I shall leave Luther for a while, ami 
sec what the other reformers are about. John 
Calvin, a Frenchman, the first contriver and 
arcliitect of the Presbyterian discipline, ia 
charged with crimss of the blackest hue, both 
by Xuutherans and Catholics; nor arc some of 
our English Protestants, in their writings, much 
more ^vorable to him. But setting all aside 
tha.t is objected to him by his adversaries, his 
own writings will forever bear testimony that 
^i* spirit was not of God, but a proud, boast 
^pg, and vain-glorious spirit, like Luiher, impa 
wtit of contradiction; ever breaking out iato 
-. "^P^oaches and injurious names, and such iiko 
j^ bitingsgate rhetoric against his adversaries j 
^i treating with the utmost contempt all modern 
1 church guides, and preferrin;^ upon all occa 
^A sions, his own new private lignts to the uiian 
^ imeus consent of the ancient fathers, as i.iay 
r' be Been in almost every page of his Institutions, 
[ll &c. To which I must add his monstrous te 
nets, which could never be dictated by the spi 
rit of God. As 1. "That God has created tlio 
greatest part of mankind on purpose to damn 
•^ ihem, without any foresight of their sins or 
f\ prevarications." See Collier's Diclionarv, 
f'; Calvinism. 2. That God is the aulhoc c\C 4iV 
'} sin. L. de Piaedest. L. i \tvsl. ^. V^, x^v^^n- 
/ /, L. S, C. J23, n. 8, &c. S. TV^\. \^'^.^ "^^ 
no free will. J^. 2 Inat, &.^^* ^- 'W^*^ 
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and fences they levelled at their pleusui 
Tradition they totally abolished; and tlH)uj 
they could hot reject the whole canon of tl 
scriptures, asbeins; universally acknowledge 
to be the word of God, they had, however, th 
presumption to expunge some books of it, tha 
did not coincide with their own opinions; ant 
the rest they assumed a right to explain as they 
thought fit. Hence followed various arbitrary 
explications of the most important texts, which 
became so many fountains that issued out trou- 
bled streams of doctrine. But this was a na- 
tural consequence. For, if a man consults on- 
ly himself, nis passions ^and conceits will cer- 
tainly dictate to him w'hat may serve for his 
own gratification, and which must, of course, 
contradict the doctrine of Revelation, which 
•ends to bridle them. What wonder, then, if 
hw ^c....it4C£iio an<l glaashoB of these new inter- 
reters have so much obscured and disfigured 
le face of religion? 

However, to complete the work, and to con- 
liate people's minds more easily to their in- 
vations, they pretend to charge the old doc- 
ne with absurdities and errors, as if Christ 
i suftered his Church to be totally lost; 
ereas, he had told his apostles, and in them 
ir successors, the pastors of his Church: 
?hold, 1 am with you all days, even to the 
mmmation of the'world,'* Matt, xxviii. 20. 
it plainly appeared that tlie objected ab- 
ities and errors had t\« t^^^VvV'^^^xAn;^^^ 
fre than misrepresentsiWotk^ cwvV\\n^^«^ 
^fc In this v\e\T \vovr i«i«xvi xvftV.wv^^'^ 
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falsehoods were published, which were ttiU 
kept up, concerning the Catholic wonhip. 

Luther was first intoxicated Ivith the re- 
forming spirit, which presently after insinua- 
ted itself m Carlostadius, Zuinglius, Oceolam- 
padius, Melancthon, Bucer, Muncer, Calvin* 
Henry VIII. of Ensland, Cranmer, and maaj 
others. These Reformers were unconnectMi 
acknowledged no subordination among them- 
selves, and even quarrelled with one another. 
They all taught different doctrines, and scarce 
agreed in any thing, but in their endeavours to 
destroy the ancient faith, and corrupt Hm 
Christian principles of morality. 

The first man of note that adhered to liu* 
tiler's Ueformation, was Andrew Carlostadi* 
us, who was also the first that declared againil 
the mass, and the elevation of the sacramenti '. 

the first priest that publlolv married. Xkis 

happened in 1524, on which occasion a new j 
mass was composed and published by him, of ' 
which the Introit was: **:Dixit Dominus^ non 
est bunum hominem esse solum,'' &c. and the j 
collect ran as follows: "O Lord, who, after, 
so lunt; a blindness of unmarried priests, hast be-^; 
Rtowed such grace upon blessed Andrew Car-" 
lostadius, that contemning papal laws, he hath 
pnibuniL'd to take a wife; bring to pass that all 
other priests may follow his example," &c« and 
he was the first in these latter ages, who renewed 
the Iconoclasts' war against the images of 
Christ and his saints; and the first of the ^ 
fonnerfi that denied the rea\ \^te%^v\c«i ^K >ik\^\»*. 
</rarj(I blood of CUrist in t\ve\)\eft^<t^ ^^\0«cv^^^v^^^ 



'kit man's character is thus given by Me- ^ 
;thon, who knew him perfectly well, and 
himself a leading man in the new rolip;ion. I 
ist. ad Frederic alycon. Praefat. ad Lib . .i- 
timon.) *'Carlostadius," says he, "was p- 
first author of this tumult; a mere savage, ,;! 
tout wit, without learning, without common j| 
;e. A man who was so £r from having any I 

of the spirit of God, that he neither knew 1 ^ 
practisea any of the duties of common ci- [|^ 
y towards men; nay, there appeared in him ^ 
ent marks of impiety. He condemned all * : 
I which had been made by pagans; he pre- ■ 
led that all civil causes should be tried by 
law of Moses, not^understanding the force ■ ■ 
nature of Christian liberty. ~ He embraced -. ' 

lediately all that fanatical doctrine of the |, 
ibaptists, as soon as Nicholas Stork bc;;an !; 
ublish it in Germany. •He moved the con- 
ersy of the Lord's supper, out of pure ha- 
. to Luther, not out of any sentiment of pi- ' 

A good part of Germany can bear wit- 
}, that in all thi^, I say nothing but what 'n 
;." * So far Melancthon. 
'he chief of the Reformers, next to Luther, 

Ulric Zulnglius, a priest of Zurich, in 
tzcrland, whi> was the head of ten of the 
: Protestant preachers in that country, hus 
in his printed works, an authentic testi- 
ly to the world of his and their incontinen- 
in their petition to the Helvetian republic ^ 
the allowance of wives, \o\w. \,\v\. \\^-» 
foJ. 119, and in their ep\sl\ft Iq XXv^iNiv^'SV 
mstance, foL 121, laa, l^S, \\\ 'wVx^^'^^ 



Anil l)int tlicy wera not bo immoral a'stofiSI 

spiiken of hy their flock, for any other ti(8 
this only excepted, fol. 123. 

The chief article in which Zuinglius difiV 
~ed friiin Luther, was that of the sacrani»it i 
the Lord's supper, which Zuinglius would haj 
to he a bare ficure. But aa he was not shar] 
sighled enough to find out this figure in Chrwt 
words of himself, until he found, in the *i 
tings of one Hontua, as we learn from his epl 
tit! to PomeraDUs, fol. 256, so he was not lUx 
to di^lL'iid it withoMt the iielp of a nocturoi 
niiiniU)]-, i)f whom he writes, (L. de aubaid 
Elicit, t. fol. S49, a.) that he remembered ai 
ivhdiicr lie was black or white. Ae toiiis sp 
Tit nmi temper, it was not unlike to that 
Luther: his fierj zeal even carried him to t 
where he Was slain, defending his new g- 
sword i ' ' ^' 
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fna, the instrument of the devil, in the institu- 
tion of idolatry amongst the Romans, (to Her- 
cules, Theseus, &c.) For what signifies our 
baptism or the other sacraments; what does 
the scripture or Jesus Christ himself, avail us, 
if idolaters and Epicureans are saints?" So 
far Luther. 

John Occolampadius was the chief preacher 
oT the Reformation at Basil. He was a Bri- 
gittin monk, but exchanged his religious vows 
for a young wife. He fell in with Zuinglius 
in his notions of the sacrament, and with him, 
was accursed by Luther. He was found dead 
in his bed, not Ions after Zuin^ljus's tragical 
snd, and Luther will have it that he was kill- 
ed by the devil. L. de missa privata, &c. t. T- 

Philip Melancthon, Greek professor at Wit- 
temberg, was Luther's intimate friend and go- 
idjutor. He entered upon the reforming trade 
it 36 years of age; was as inconstant as Lu- 
ther in his tenets; and with him subscribed 
that scandalous license, by which they allowed 
two wives at once, to their grand patron, the 
landgrave of Hesse. 

Martin Bucer, a black friar, broke through 
bis solemn vows by a sacrilegious marriaffe: 
he was the chief transactor in procuring tne 
scandalous license above mentioned, to which 
be also set his hand. He imposed upon liUther 
Mid others by shameful equivocations in the 
great question concerning tK^ VsV^^'s*^^ 'ss^^^t'*^- 
»ent; and was the ^rat \tv\exvVftt ^S. ^^^. ^^^ 
^dietary system of a teaV ^re^^xv^.^^^^^^ ^^iJw'v 
^"/absent; and of recevrav^ ^^"^"S 



capuchin. The former brought over 
m a woman, (if I mistake not, a nun,) v 
ralltnl his wife. The latter was not 
at w ith one wife, but wrote a book in fai 
•lygamyj anil at length proceeded so i 
deny the blessed Trinity. 
Theodore Beza, of Vezelay, in Burgu 
rom whence he is said to have run aw 
eneva, with another man's wife,) was 
n's coadjutor and successor. Not to i 
his rebellious principles and practices, 
at were the best acquainted, have test 
at he was all his lifetime a slave to lust: 
s scandalous epigrams upon his mistress 
da, and catamite Andelbcrtus, have 1« 
ernal blot upon his memory. The new 
incs of these gentlemen, being calculat 
•atify the vicious inclinations of the h 



Brandenburg, Pumerania, Mecklenburg, Hoi- 
stein, &c. roland, after tasting of a great va- 
riety of doctrines, could pitch upon none, but 
left to every individual the liberty of choosing 
for himself. Four cantons of Switzerland re- 
ceived Zuinglius's creed, at the conference 
held at Bern, in 15£8. These cantons after- 
wards making alliance with Geneva, exchang- 
ed their doctnne for that of Calvin. And now, 
of the tliirleen cantons that compose the 
states of Switzerland, six of them are mostly 
Protestant. 

Muncer, a disciple of Lutlier, descried from 
his master, set up for doctor himself, and with 
Nicholas Stork, ^axe birth to the sect of Ana- 
baptists, which was propagated in Suabia and 
other provinces of Germany, in the Low Coun- 
tries, &c. Calvin procured his doctrine, or 
rather new tenets, to be receivcMJ at Goneva, in 
1541. After his death, the same doctrine was 
carried on by his successor, IJeza, and it made 
its way into several provinces of France, where 
its professors obtained the appellation of Hu- 
guenots. It insinuated itself into some parts 
of Germany, Hun^aiA, J^ohemia. and became 
the established reliji^i^n of Holland. Calvin- 
ism was also imported by John Knox into 
«. Scotland, (as we shall see hereafter,) where, un- 
der the name of Presbvtorianism, it took deep 
root, and overspread the whole fice of that 
kingdom. In fiae, to such a decree prevailed 
*lie licentious spirit of dogn^?l\.\7A\\?,^ ^"^V ^n^- 
rv one thought he had an cc\na\ v\^^v V4\\icv \>vv.- 




«, or an^ ether, to interpret lh« i 

Cipic, the difTerent sects Split | 
e of parties, following different j 
ery oaj coined new religionfl. 
of Anabsptists alone became di- 
ieaat thirlj-two iliD'erent Beets, i 
iwns the principal leaders fouad 
istrated in the attadiment Af 
«, who, upon every occaaitTo* S 
Tollow new teachers. Tbou^ " 

was ne more than they them- 
mplit of, in relinquishii^ I 
- -1 the CatholtoJ 
ley were, nevertheless, greatflr 

and published their complaintB 

the case with Luther, the 
riarch of the Reformation ^ 
much the freedom taken by Cd| 
■,«tHnipadius, anrf Zuinplius 
HVrent doctrine from his ( 
i them, according to his cub 
:ulont terms, 
after, when the reforming tnii* 
iched its full growth, Uius wr' 
earned Protestant divine, in 
,a. "What sort of peopV 
ts, straggling to and fro, am 
h every wind of doctrine, t 
riidc, sometimes to that? 
know what tlveir sentime 
igioD are to-day; but you 
ell what they wU\ be Viw 

of religion do tivese C 
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a^ee, which hav« cast off the bishop of Rome ^ 
Examine all, from top to bottom, and jou will 
scarcely find one thing affirmed by one, which 
was not immediately condemned by another 
for wicked doctrine." The same confusion of 
opinions was described by an English Protes- 
tant, the learned Dr. Watton, about the mid- 
dle of the last century, in his preface to his Po* 
hrglott, where he says, "Aristarchus hereto- 
fore could scarcely nnd seven wise men in 
Greece; but with us, scarcely are to be found 
so many idiots. For all are doctors, all are 
divinely learned; there is not so much as the 
meanest fanatic or jack-pudding, who does not 
give you his own dreams as the word of God." 
But among the reformed nations, none drank 
more deeply of the cup of error, than England. 
This country had been, during many centuries* 
conspicuous in the Christian world for the or- 
thodoxy of its belief, as also for (he number of 
saints it had sent to heaven. But, by a: mis- 
fortune never to be sufficiently lamented, and 
by an unfathomable judgment from above, its 
Church shared a fate which seemed the least 
to threaten it. The lust and avarice of one 
despotic sovereign threw down the fair edifice, 
and tore it oft* from the rock on which it had 
hitherto stood. Henry VIII. at first a valiant 
asserter of the Catholic faith against Luther, 
giving way to violent passions, which he had 
not resolution to curb, rewouivc^^^^ v^Y^'^wsfe 
jurisdiction which the Po\>e WA ^vN^.'s^Vv^^ 
w the Church; presumed to axTojgziA^^^^^^'"^'^?; 
thAt -power in his own Aotvv\vv\oTv%^ ^^ ^ 



ive a deudlj' bluw to religiun. Hf. than fi 
I his subjects into the >ame fatal defectiHif ' 
id thus ti^iened the wa; to hii lucceuort ti>~ 
mr in upon the kingdom tha whale spirit of . 
e Rerormation. Once introduced, it Mon 
erspread the land. Being, from its natnre^ 
nited bj no fixed principle, bnt depending 
wn the arbitrary determination of e»ery pn- : 
Lte man, it lias since taken a hundred difiaN .' 
it shapes, in Protestants, Presbyterians, AnM^ ' 
.ptists, Quakers, Ariana, Moravians, Hat'- 
iinaoniana, Methodists, and many more.^ , 
ich was the swarm that eclipsed the face at ^,- 
ligion, which had long shown so bright ilv. j 
ut island. -■'3^ 

In taking a general view of the infinite vari»- j 
of new teachers that sprung up at this tim*,'ja 
:'ring among themselves, corrupting the geti^3 
ne sources of faith and morals, anddduding ™ 
eir fellow- creatures with poisonous novelties, ■ ? 
_e cannot help observing with how great pro- ) 
iety Ihej" had been long before described by 
■ Jude, in the following.manner: ''Thesean J 
itich tvilhoul wafer, ttMch are carried ab(m$ 
winds; trees of the autumn, unfruitful, 
ice dead, plucked up by the roots; raging 
ives of the sea, foaming out their own con- 
sion; waiideringstars," Ep.v, 12, 13. They 
:; lii'st cdinparetl to Clouds withoiU water, or 
\t promise water, but are carried about bjft''^ 
ndi without giving anv; that is, these nevr 
c/icri promise genuine apo&toWtaX Aucttv'a^v' 
•/} thfv rail K*.fortf>alion,^ttt\t\%m'!:t^4«- 
Thi-v aie (ermeJ autumnal iTeM,i«w. 
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fruitful, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; 
tliBt is, they are become barren Christians, 
briaeing forlh no fruit, rut'cedenff, bythe want 
tif fauli and uiuiality. Like dead trees pluck- 
ed up from the eartn, they are banislied out of 
I t^e Church, from which they ought to receive 
< their spiritual life aod iiourishinent. They 
are like the raging waves of the sea, foaming 
1 out thtir confusion; they are turbulent, prouJ, 
I rebellious against their mother,, the Church, 
I which they furiously assault with slander, ca- 
» lumny and blasphemy. Lastly, like wander- 
li ing stars, they wauilcr ubuut in mazes of ima- 
ji giuary knowledge, passing from one error to 
^•oBt'ther, without knowing where to fix their 
C Me[»- Booing indeed an appearance ofpitty- 
V inldenying the power thereof, .fflways leani- 
^jlf*Si ''^ never tUtaining to the knowledge of 
Wjhe truth. Erring, ajid driving in error, i 
PTim. iii. 5, 7, 13. 

K Although Aloiiglily Ood, in the unsearchn- 

f" ble ways of Ins wiadoin, alliiwa the Piotestant 

E Beets to have n certain di'g'ee iil |iowtT, yet in 

,' kis goodness he puts a bridle to this power, and 

iveacribea to it determined limits, lest it should 

•vermn too great a part of ChiLt's kingdom. 

SStkerlo thtdt thou eome, and nbah go no fiir- 

Aer, and h*re Ihou thait break thy eweiting 

5, <poiw«, JobC. xisviii, tl. The Supreme Ru- 

' ^.^ of the universe had proiuised, that his 

wofc should stand as visible as if seated on 

J^'VuniDtain, Isai. C. ii. ^, aivdl>a.n.^\v %&^ 

■ itkMtbeU itgeif shoiH4_aot"M«Na:\\ ».%»i»*^ 
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ftecure bulwark to it; and though the Sovereign 
Disposer has permitted the new generated p6i> 
son of the present age to infect some pai% of 
his Church, the greater part is preserved sound 
and untainted, and shines forth with brigfiter 
lustre to the world. Many large countries i*e- 
jected the Reformation, and steadfastly adher- 
ed to the ancient faith, and even in most of 
those kingdoms which adopted the innovation, 
there are still remaining, by the Providence 
of God, many that refuse to bow their knees to 
Baal, and stand as a testimony against the 
others, who ought to have maintained the same 
truth with them. 



SECTIOIV II. 

Civil Wars in Germany^ $et on foot bjf the RtformBn — 
Huguenots in France — Murder of the Duke of Ouise 
and the Cardinal ofLorrain — The Massacre at Paris— 
The Irish Massacre, 

While powerful princes and great armies 
undertook to propagate the Protestant religion^ 
the Almighty thought lit to interpose, and gave 
to the Catholic powers sufficient strength to 
oppose the invasion, and has ever since sup- 
ported them in such manner as to make them 
a match against their enemies. 

In the first heat of the Reformation, such was 
the violence of the Protestants, that they breath- 
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«d nothibg less than war and destruction. In 
their progress they murdered ^reat numbers of 
the Catholics, demolished their churches and 
monasteries, and carried devastation through 
the land. But the Almighty, in his eternal 
wisdom, had resolved to restrain their power, 
that they should not proceed beyond the limits 
which he had fixed. Their expectations were 
consequently frustrated, and they were oblig- 
ed to sit down with less extent of conquest 
than they had grasped in their thoughts. In 
fine, experience shows, that notwithstanding 
the Protestant princes have taken such pains 
to extirpate the Catholic religion in their res- 
pective states, they have not been able to com- 
pass it. The Catliolics have been grievously 
oppressed, and many even put to deaths never- 
theless, though much reduced in some of those 
countries, by the divine protection, they still 
there subsist, whilst, at the same time, many 
other countries received the true Catholic faith; 
and what the Church lost iu one nation/she 
gained in another. 

In those countries whcrfi the sovereigns. em- 
braced the Reformation, ihey generally seized 
upon the revenues of the Church, and thus re- 
duced the clergy to the pinchinjr anguishes ol 
-.want. The bulk of llie (Jathnlics were forced 
to adopt the rclij;"um of their princes, or fly 
their native country, or* in fmo, be doomed to 
lie under the most heavy oppress\u\A. ^^<\?!^^*= ^ 
who is ignorant of the crvx^A '^vy^^^x\vV\\\%,\'^^ 
that were in those times ov\acVv^\^ \>^ v'^^Xc 
iJte Protestant states, agam^X We VTaskN-X^^*^ 




ligion? Among the rest, who U nut ac(|uaint- 
edwitl) the severe laws or England aiiU Ire- 
land ? They are such, as to lie owned by tlsose 
of their own people, who have a sense of hu- 
nianily, to be barbarous, to be a scandal to the 
Chriiitlan religion, and a disgrace to civilized 
□atiims. In conEequence of tliesc slatutes, 
huw many persons have been stript of their ea- 
tatesr How many indrviduaU have been iia' 
prisoned, banished, even put to deatli? H*^^ 
many families have been reduced to Ix^^SCral 
and ruined? How miserable was the conai?i 
tion of a multitude of religious people, of both 
sexes, who were ejected from their hnusesand. 
robbed of all their posiessiuni^ They had . 
abandoned the world, and consecrateO them-, 
selves to God in solitary retreats. Unacquaintr ■ 
ed with manual labour, and unaccustomed to'i 
every art of providing subiiistence, they solely 
attended to tlie^service of God, and to the prsnt. 
paring of themselves for another world, de;" 
pending entirely for the support uf the present ^ 
life on the pious benefactions of tbose pereoD^i 
who, to proiiioie the divine iforshipand alltb«>* 
heroic virtues of the Christian religion, had eti' 
dowcd those houses with suitable revenues.-' ^ 

But no(V a %torin, like a hurricane, rase and 
burst upon them. One would have thought 
that an army ofGotlis or JJanes hnd invaded 
the lariil. The recluses saw themselves as- " 
saultpd by brutish rufRans, and forcibly drswn,. 
outoftheirsanctuarieB. Theysawllieirchurch- i 
«^ y/a/afod, and, together witVv iheu W«.s«, * 
•/uadered and pull^ down to &« fttontti^ 
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"Thus were those ancient nurseries of pict^ 
learning reduced to a heap of ruins; a la. 
monument of the spirit that guided the 11 
niation. Such were the extravagancies o 
naticism and violence at that period, that 
a few were scandalized, even of those who 
voured the change of religion. See Sto^v 
Annals, Fuller's and Collier's Ciiurch His 
ries. Sir John Denham, speaking of the c 
molition of monasteries in England, cries ou 

"Who sees these dismal walls hut will demand, 
What harbnrous invader snrk'd th»; land! 
But when he hears, no CJolh, no Turk, did hriri;; 
This desolation, hut u Christian kin:;; 
"When nothing;, hut llio namr of zf-ai ii| = pi-ans 
*Twixt our best actions, and liie wor.-^t wf theirs, 
What does he think our Harriloiro would spnpi», 
Since these the eil'i c\s of our ilcvf»tioii> avr! 

(^\>orK::'s II ill. 

I^et u% hear anotluM- Protostaiit writer: ''Kri^;- 

ind sat weeping," siiys Ciiintlrn, '*io see her 

ealth exhausted, lior coin dioascd, ami her 

»beys demoli.^hod. wl*;ir!» were the nionnmcnts 

her ancient piet;-.'- Introd.to t'is Annuls 

Queen Kiiznh'.'th. 

3y such inhuman pr()c(--Mi!n:r'\ a gieat num- 
of reli;>;i()n* men aiMl u «m'u«:i r, •w tluMn'^elves 
pt of i!Vor\ rommodiw •••Jih^ 'j !»"»• '-a^^' 
nselve?! cxnoStMl to l-i-.' i:.i!<'i!:tiu v <-l tin; 
ther, to tht' (ii>«ti •'^-• "i <«i v\i'i. to ilf.Mn- 
of an insolr-Tit yop:!:!-; '■. v^ .ii-.-.l u\) tM «mi 
a<*m; i?i titu*, I'm-v ("umjk.! tii«'v...- '.vv^Vwwx 
lit into a wide "wor\«\» wV.V.^A Vv.v^\^^^^ 
wav io ciif «Ht tUw sVev^^- W^A ^\>^- ' 



er, and required the lives of all those nho tC- 
fuseii to sacrifice their conscience to the neir 
religion, they would have esteemed theiflaelved 
happy in acquiring the crown of martyrdom. 
But to be exposed to all sorts of temptaligOs, 
to lasting wrttchedness, and to see tlie Church 
of God trampled under foot, were more cmd 
afflictions to them than death. These, hower- 
or they were condemned to b6ar, and to be de- 
prived of. the blessing of giving up their liTefc^ 

Luther declared himseff the lender in a|l: 
matters, as well as in articles of the new dis-" 
cipline, and he levelled his Rrst attacks against 
tke Church. He set out with inveighine 
against all Church government, he declaimed 
against the clei^y, and especially against th( 
superiority of the Pope, though but a little be- 
fore he had professed all obedience to him. 
Having gained for disciple and protector, John 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony, he kept no fur- 
ther measures, but declared open war agaitist 
the bishops, and the whole ecclesiastic order. 

In his rage he composed a book on the sub-. 
ject, in which he said: "All those who wilti 
venture their lives, their estates, their honours 
ant] their blood, in so Christian a ivork, as ttf' 
rout out ail bishoprics and bishops, who are tha 
ministi^rs of satan, and to pluck up by the rootii 
all ilicir authority and jurisdiction in the worl^i 



; the true children of God, 
and oljcv his commandments." Contra statui 



Eccesaiae et falso Dominatum ordinem EpisoM 
porutn. A^ain, in his book aga.\i\s\.S^\i'tiX«g 
^/eras: "If/' says be, "we Ae5paV.<Av ftASsM 
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bj the gallows, highwaymen by the sword, he- 
retics by fire; why do we not rather atttick 
with ail kinds of arms these masters of perdi- 
tion, these Cardinals, these Popes; and all 
this sink of the Romish Sodom, which corrupts 
without ceasing the Church of God, and wash 
our hands in their blood." 

Thus preached the new religionist, nor did 
he cease till he got the bishops expelled from 
Saxony and Hesse, and their authority extin- 
guished. Not content with having thrown off 
contemptuously the spiritual authority of the 
Pope, the bishops, and of the whole Church, 
Luther next attempted to subvert the temporal 
power of princes. The new teachers totally 
differed from the primitive preachers of the 
gospel. 

These, during their whole ministry, had be- 
fore their eyes the charge which Christ gave 
to his apostles. "Behold, I send you," said 
he,*'as sheep in the midst of wolves," Matt. x. 
16. Which they all understood as an order to 
preserve the meekness and gentleness of sheep, 
whatever wolves or persecutors they might 
meet with. And this rule thev invariably fol- 
lowed. But Luther, thou;^h at first he pro- 
fessed an aversion to violence, fmdinj; the way 
of patience did not succeed, soon altered his 
maxims. "The gospel," he then said, and the 
rest of the reformers after him said the same 
thing, '*the gospel has alwajs cTvvi^^^ <\\s\x\x\v- 
tnces, and blood is r(M[n'\s\te ^ot \V> vi^VvA^N^^" 
nient. '* l)v. ^erv. arb. v. 

When, (/icivlore, he had O.ouc 'o.?> ^^^^"^ 
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he nas able, fo abulidh llie clergy, canon law, 
and tlie universities, lie then proctedeJ ta at- 
tack the emperor, Brid tempurHl princes, botli 
bj hi:i writings SDii preaching. "You must 
know," said he, "that from the beginning of 
the world to this day, it has ever been a rare 
thing fn find a wise prince; but more rare to* 
find one that was honest: Tor commonly tbef 
ore the greatest fools and knaves in the world." 
De Saeculari Proteit. Asain, "you laiwtx] 
know, my good lords,"said ne, "(hat God vnU \ 
have it e-o, that your subjects neither can, ntjr 
mil, nor ought any longer to endure your ty- 
rannical governments." Contra Rustico^. 

Nay, even he could not refrain from exprea- 
sing the same contempt and rebellious disport 
sitioD towards his own patron and prolectw,, 
John Freileriok, Elector of Baionj," havii]|p»* 
been Kii;>h(ei|, as he thought, by his highneBB.*' 
"Ifit i:. Iswfiil lor me," said Luther, "for tt)A 
sake of t'hi i^lian liberty, not onlv to ncglec^n 
but to 1r,>tii|i]e under my feet tfte Pope^s d^ 
trees, llii- fiinnns of councils, the laws and , 
mandali.-- 'il rim emperor himself, and of all J 
piinci't^; iliiiik viiu, I shall value your ordtrijl 
BO much. ,,. tu 'lake them fur lawsr" Conttl ' 
Alulir. Critr.uiii, 

■|-h— -'ll- <lf JPSHODS fiMind 

infii liii' iiiinili of peonle, who had alread' 
dr.ink plpuillully of the spirit of "evnngelicA 
libL'i'h.'' 'I'hi'ir dispositions were euuiud and- 
'orkiul up by tliis inflammatory dm 
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f/ieir uiiiiistiTs, to such a iVegvee, V\\a.\, \(:»*J 
"Vz-e rcarly fur any enterprise ot B«.4\tvu" ^^* 
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rebellion. Erasmus thus describes them: 
^*witk fierce looks, and threatening counte- 
I nances," like men ^'that iust came from hear- 
ing bloody invectives, and seditious speeches." 
Accordingly we find '*these evangelical peo- 
ple always ready to rise in arms, and equally 
as jrood at fighting as at dis[)utiDg.'' 

How different is this spirit from that of the 
first ages of Christianity! The faithful then 
learned from the apostles and their successors, 
no other doctrine but the doctrine of patience, 
humility, meekness, obedience to the sovereign 

Sowers; and these lessons they invariably ad- 
cred te. They said: "Our hopes are not fix- 
ed on the present world, and therefore we 
make no resistance to the executioner that 
comes to strike us." S.Justin. A pel. 2, ad 
Inper. Anton pium. They said: "We adore 
one only God, but in all other things wc cheer- 
fully obey you," the emperors. Ibid. They 
said again: *'We Christians pray to God, that 
he may grant to the emperors a long life, a 
peaceable reign, safety at home, victorious 
arms, a faithful senate, virtuous subjects, uni- 
versal peace, and every thing that a man and 

■ emperor can desire." Tertul. Apol. In fine, 
the heats occasioned by Luther's seditious doc- 
trine, were so much fomented and increased 
by his disciples and other new refoimerg, that 
they soon kmdled into a flame. The peasants 
in Germany rose up in anwa, ^ocVvl^ Vv>^^\sv^v^ 

; and proceeded in a body, c;vty\\v\^ <\^n".\%V^<n^^ 
through the provinces of Suabx^i, ^^^^^?'^;^; 

«irf Alsatia, and ransacked matv^J ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

riMi towna. 
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The riDgle&dera of thU multitude, chiefljr 
composed of Anabaptists, were Muncer and 
Pliiffer. Muncer pretended he had received 
fiom Gud "the sword of Gideon," in order to 
depose idolatrous magistrates, and to compel 
tlie world to accept the new kingdom ofJesul 
Clirist. These fanfttic insurgents, in their prg- 
greas, plundered and burned churches, moaaa- 
teriea, and casllcs; killed priests, monks, and 
noblemen. 

Tlie elector of Saxonr, and other princei. 
to put a stop to ttiose disorders and desolatioD, 
confederated together, and joining their forceli 
cut off and dispersed some parties of the rebellf 
and defeated the chief body of them at Frai^> 
husen, wilhgreatslaughter, in 1325. Muneo 
and PhiffBr, the chiefo, being taken, were exe- 
cuted a few days after- 
No part of Germany was free from these iffi 
mults. The people were universally intoxioj^ 
ted with the notion of reforming religion, ■ml' ' 
bent upon removing such magistrates ae wouM ~ 
not conform to their new systems. At Brfo^ 
they degraded and secured all the officers ■8 
the town. At Frankfort, after having pillagTi 
ed the churches, and banished the clergy, then 
espelled the old Bcnators, committed file ge»' 
venimentofthecity to twenty-four cnmmonei*i 
and made a new set of laws, composed frofli^ 
the doctiinc of Luther, 

Their brethren in Cologne) Ment«:, and 

Triers, had also taken up tivms (w IW «a.ta»' 

parposi\ but fflited in t\\e\r fcUeTO\.Vs. %aM 

"r^* the PxtrpmM of Uc?Tvl\ousM** ^^<^*^W| 
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proceeded to at this period, from their ne\r 
conceived notion of "liberty," that Charles V. 
found it very difiicult to stem the torrent, nor 
could he effectually compass it till many years 
nfter. These transactions may be seen more 
at large in Sledian, Cochiaeus, and other his- 
torians. 

The Lutherans of Germany, who received 
the name of Protestants, from their protesting 
•jgainst a decree made in favour of the Catho- 
lic religion in the diet held at Spires, in 1529, 
drew up in opposition to it, their confession of 
faith, called the Augsburgh Confession, ancf 
entered into a league, offensive and defensive. 
at Smalstald, against the emperor and Catholic 
princes of Germany. Luther had sounded 
the trumpet of war, and set all Germany in a 
"flame. The heads of this formidable league 
were, the electors of Saxony and Branden- 
-burgh, the landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of 
Witteml)urgh and Lunenburgh, and the prince 
of Anhalt. 

Allured by the boundless liberty and enjoy- 
ment of the church possessions, which they ac- 
quired by the Reformation, they resolved to se- 
"* cure them by the point of the sword. They 
therefore assembled troops, and brought into 
the field an army of seventy thousand men, 
commanded by the elector of Saxony, and the 
^ landgrave of Hesse, and a hundred and twelve 
J pieces of cannon . Some other GeTW\«ccv ^^vcvc^^^ 
J Dcsides the above mentioned, eWV^t \qv\^^ 
f t/iein personally f or sent t\\em ^ovc^«i- "^^^ 
likewise received succours^ itorcw ^^ 



perial towns (jf AugsburEh, Ulm, SIrasburah 
and Frankfort. Thoa (liey were prepared (a ' 
depose the emperor Charles V. and to eitirpatt 
from Germany the Catholic faith, which had 
been the established religioa of tlia empire foe 
many ages past. The ejes of all Europe were 
intent upon the issue of this war. The emM' 
ror, with a much smaller army, marched wtth 
reEolution against them, engaged them near 
the Elbe, and gained a complete victory, in 
1547. 

The two geiierah, the elector of Sasonjrt 
and the landgrave of Hesse, were taken pri' 
eoners. Tims was the Catholic religiuo at- 
cured in (lie empire, and Pro tes (an I ism, thougfT 
checked, kept its grpund. ' 

A similar scen^ras acted in Switzerlu 
where Ziiinglius had introduced the Refom _ 
tion, aB we nave already related. Therafomr] 
cd cantons, not content with having themsclva|£ . 
adopted Zuinglianiain, would also force itvf- i 
on the other cantons that remained Catholic- I 
This occasioned a war to ensue, and a. Imttl* J 
was fought, in which the Protestants were de- | 
realnl. and Zuinglius himself glain, in 1531. J 
Calvin's Hefiirmation, at Geneva, began by 'M 
ejecting the prince bishop of the plate, ana 1 
diapiipscssing him of his sovereignty und tern- ,1 
poral dominions. ' Calvin, who modelled the ' 
state of Geneva, declared himself an enenty ttt J 
monarchical government, and ever comm^iul- % 
fd thr aJv.mtoges of a commonwealth. "Thtr I 
arc, -' snid ne, "beside tVteiv ♦Vta, "YiW^i ^w.4 of* ■ , 

mi- ' jM 
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under absolute monarchies; for it cannot be 
bat that order and policy must decay where 
one man holds such an extent of government.'' 
Comment in Dan. ii. S9« By degrees he 
expressed more openly his aversion to kings, 
and endeavoured to disgrace their charac- 
ters bv the most scurrilous abuse. ^^These 
kings/' says he, ^^are, in a manner, all of them 
k set of blockheads, and brutish men." Ibid 
tL 5. Thus, he trod upon the steps, and imi< 
tated the language of his forerunner, Luther. 
Again; "Princes," says Calvin, "forfeit their 

Ewer when they oppose God, in opposing the 
(formation; and it is better, in such cases, 
to iptt in their faces than to obey." Ibid vi. 

What can be the purport of such doctrine, 
bat to inspire a contempt for sovereigns, and 
to encourage the people to cast off their cov- 
eroment, under the cloak of religion? The- 
odsre Beza, Calvin's scholar and successor at 
Geneva, supported his master's doctrine, and 
enforced it by his own writings, as may be 
leen in the preface to his translation of the 
New Testament; and again, in his book, 
•*VindiciaB contra Tyrannos," where he says; 
"We must obey kings, for God's sake, when 
- they obey God; but otherwise, as the vassal 
loses his fief or tenure, if he commit felony, so 
dpes the king lose his right and realm also." 
Thus speaks our modem Junius BvmVus. Vcv 
tiiis' same work may be seen a \\\x\\CLYei^ ^>^c\ftx 
i) Mvertions of the same nature, t\\e Tva\>vc3\ \^cx^- 
" deacjr of which can be no other, \>>3^^ ^^ ^"^"^ 
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subjects against their sovereign, and t 
duce anarchj' and confusion into the worlds 

How JifTtii-entis the doctrine of these ^ 
moilem apostles from that of the ancient g 
apostlea, SS. Peter and Paul! "He je 
jectfi." §aj9 St. Peter, "to every human eri 
ture fur God's sake; whether it be to the ki| 
as excelling; or to governors, as sent by !)[ 
for th« jpunishment of evil doers, and forjj 
praise otthe good." 1 Ep. ii. 13. 14. '' 
every soul," says St. Paul, "t»e subjet 
higher powersi tor there is no power, hut fifl 
God, and those that are ordained of Jf^ 
Therefore he that resists the power, ri 
ordinance of God. And they that resist,^ 
chase to themselves damnation." £p. 
xli. 1, 2. 

Geneva, having settled the plan of her prin-_ 
ciplea according to the instructions of Calvid' 
and Bexa, becam« schools of rebellion to Hit 
western partsof Europe, and the principal njW- 
scry of the civil wars in France, This couD> 
try soon found its bovrels convulsed by the poi-^ 
Honous seeds of the Reformation, tliat had cian^ ; 
deatincly been sown and taken deep roof, in 
Dauphint-, Gascony, Languedoc, and other pror 

In ] 560, the Calvinists, or Huguenol?, form- 
ed what is called "the conspiracy of Amt)i'ose,V . 
which vas a scheme to seize the person of < 
Francis \l. king of France, and to murder tbe * 
duke nf Guise, and his brother the cardinal ift'i 
JLonain, wJio had the c\\\cf \ivatia%twcvi.'<.iS»i-^ 
f^irs in t/je kingdom, and v(Mcay.iitW4\a^^ 
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Catholic religion. They had prepared a body 
of troops for the purpose, but the plot was dis- 
covered and prevented from taking effect* 
However, a civil war broke out in 1562, in 
iirhich the prince of Conde was declared chief 
of the Huguenots. This great general, at the 
head of a body of them, surprised and took the 
city of Orleans, while other Protestant corps 
made themselves masters of Rouen, and seve- 
ral other towns. But the constable Montmo- 
rency and the duke of Guise advancing ac^ainst 
them, at the head of the Catholics, for Charles 
IX. who had succeeded Francis lL,a battle 
ensued near the town of Dreux, in which the 
Haguenots, who gave the attack, were defeat- 
ed, and their commander, the prince of Condcj 
taken prisoner. 

Though the Protestants had thus miscarried 
in their rebellion against their sovereign, yet 
Beza, who for his warmth in tlie cause had ac- 
companied them, and been present at the bat- 
tle of Dreux, boasted of that battle, as having 
served to lay the foundation of the Reformation 
in France. 

Thus he addressed queen Elizabeth, in the 
|>reface to his translation of the New Testa- 
ment: "Upon which day," the day of the bat- 
tle at Dreux, "two years since, the nobility and 
gentry of France, under the command of his^ 
excellency the prince of Conde, being assisted 
with your majesty's auxiliary troops, a.ud ^^\cv^ 
others from the princes of GevwA.w^^\^\v\'^^ 
Brst foundation at the true. re^t>Y\wi^ \«i\\^Q^ 
ID France, with their own bVooOi.'*'* "^^ '^"^ "^^ 




pbotebtaht 

same place commeiids the rebellioas tramlPjl 
tions of the Hueuenots at Maux, Orleans, ftgn| 
and clones ia naviog had a ehare in thSHK 
"Which I apeak," says he, "the more fredj^. * 
becau se I mjaelf, as it pleased God, was prK 
sent al mofit<>f those dehberattUBsaadttotioillA-j 

The ycaj-'after the battle of I>reux, the dsfclfij 
of Gui:;e was assassin ati;d byPultiot, abna^M 
Calvinist. Not with stand in g[ the bed suece^pl 
the Huguenots had met with, they resol^Mn 
not to rest, till they should compel thekitw W 
come into their own terms. They thereFehfl 
contrived another scheme to seize his person^ ' 
bn his going from Maux to Paris; but the d^ ^ 
sign being discovered and frustrated, the cil$I; m 
war recommenced, and they were vanquiahelt''' 
asecond timenearSt.DenniB,in 1567. "" - 
were worsted again, at Jarnac, in 1569, 
the same year were ovcrtJirown in a *ei 
bloody engagement at Moncontour. 

Many were the insurrections and rebelliout^ i 
of the Calvinists, in France, in the subse((uenit ^ 
reigns, which created infinite perplexitiea tft'jr 
the kings, and produced inexpressible catarot- J 
ties in that kingdom. It is sufficient in this^^ 
place, to have shown their origin from the prisv . 
ciples of the Reformation, and their first pro- 
gress. And what has been said, is no more 
tlian is acknowledged by Protestants thenfa^ 
selves, of other sects. t 

Thus are the Calvinists described by DR. ' 
Hti_ytin, a Jeiraed Protestant of the church ftf i 
England, in hia Cosmogta\i\\y, \iwiVv\. ''^'^[« 
taer tlian their discipline ftVioiad "aut^ie 
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tedy and the episcopal goyernment destroyed 
in all the churches or Christ, they were se- 
f solved to depose kings, ruin kingdoms, and to 
subvert the fundamental constitutions of all ci- 
vil states. '* 

When people proceed upon such schemes of 
violence, can they wonder, that princes, or 
tiieir officei*89 in their wrath, sometimes retail* 
ate npoa them? Violence necessarily gives 
c provocation, which in its turn exerts itself, 
^ though perhaps by unjustifiable methods^ 
Vhen sovereigns perceive their lives to be in 
danger from conspiracies, when they see their 
states ransacked, and thrown into confusion 
by the arms of rebellious subjects, can wc be 
^- surprised if these sovereigns, without consult* 
ing religion, sometimes repel the evil by rou^h 
Sfid cru^L means? Such was the so much talk- 
ed of nflissacre of the Huguenots, at Paris, and 
,. other places in France, in 1562, on St. Bar- 
tiiolomew's day, in the reign of Charles IX. 
However, it is universally condemned by all 
Catholic authors, that ever wrote of it; and 
any otlier crime, committed by any Cliristian 
r in the world, may as well be charged upon the 
'* religion he is of, as that massacre upon the prin- 
r ciples of.Catholics. 

They had already maintained a rebellion of 
k; above ten years against their lawful sovereign. 
\ They had brouglit an army of foreigners into 
> the very heart of his country, and delivered 
^ up Havre de Grace to the Etv^V\sV.% 'Wv&^V^^ 
p. at last compelled the kingto «Lfe\\^xa^^v:^^^"^'^^'' 
t and obliged him to submit to cot\^\V^\^^^ ^"^^^"^ 
fistent both with his honour a^iiOi aaX^^^* 
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'I'l.i-y were master! of Oi<! stron^st places 
in F;.;i.>K, M((utttaul>an, Kochellc, &c. So 
(liiit il.i- kind's autliurity u-as become wholly 
jiri'^iiirxiM, KmlhiM cruwn, was, inamanner, at 
IIk! iit'-\'.y of l)ie IfugiiKNuts, who, he knew by 

|>ii>.i i-iiiciinncR, wuuld lay huld of the verj 
irO |ir<-li'rii:e (» lirtralc the treaty, when they .- 
fcli'iiilil Mini it tn their advantage to do it> 

Unilf-r ihvHB hui-d ciiGumstaaces, he resolv- ' 

I'd ii]Kiri tli« duHt ruction of his enemies to pre- 

vtTit liisiiwii. FurthinKfi were come to sudk' 

an lii-i;;]it, lliiil the (|UC<tCion was nut barely, 

wli.'llin- thi'niir.icrit rtdisiun of France or Hu-- 

Kiniiiiii^iii wfiH tn 1)6 iip|)L-rm(iiit? but whether 

('l>;iil<'s ilii! IMIi. witH to bu king or nntf Just 

ns ;it fill' (ii'iity id' nxbridge, it was not barely 

ilii-i|iii>,iliiii, wh(>lhi>ri>|)i>(ronncy or nrcsbjtei^' 

w.is ii.l.i- ll>c- I'HlybliHlu'd religion of (4jj;lanrfp--- 

biif Mill Out t'liarlcH 1. was In be a renT king* 

<"' tiiiii' \il<l ti> lliis that the Ilii;;ucimts tfifltn-' 

belt <'~ liiiil si'i the <'xuni|de of massacrtqg ilk 

cold 1,1,.„,|, bi'Inrc thpv fi-lt the Kin.irt o^-'S m ■ ^ 

■11- own |„>isiiiisj I'lir Iho iiHticc of <fond^ 

in l„„l l.,-,-n c..iulrmii.'d to lose his h^ad for " 

I'lli.iii, iiriili'i' l'"i:nicis II.) was no sooner re- 

K.'d .-..t of |.i i-uii, l.v Ihc diMlh of iliat prince, 

Jjt' of O.l-Ci.-.ICU UVilLKfll to the IIu- 

W ; {n< l),»uhi t.-;u ns) lli.-v l.ecamo 

r that (lii'V m.issacreil iioinile in Pa- 

■ ■' '" -it. y\M\:m\. rilled 
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r OUt- 



dt l>:i\ 
Jl he he hl-h\y' i-slcim-^vK Viv I'roles- 
^OlsoJrrs for an imv"^'^^^^^'^"™'^' 
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l«et U8 then Hear the account given of these 
Huguenots by Dr. Heylin. *'A greater difli- 
dence," says he, ^^was raised aeainst the IJu- 
guenots by the unseasonable zeal of the queen 
of Navarre, who, not content with settling the 
Protestant religion in the country of Berne, 
vrhere she was absolute and supreme, suffered 
the Catholics to be infested in the provinces, 
which she held immediately of the crown; in- 
somuch, that at Pamiers (the chief city of the 
earldom of Foix) the Huguenots, taking oifence 
at a solemn procession held upon Corpus 
Christ! day, 1566, betook themselves prcsent- 
W to arms, and falling upon those whom they 
found unarmed, not only made a great slaugh- 
ter among the churchmen, but, in the heat of 
the same fury, burnt down their houses; which 
outrage being suftcred to pass unpunished, gave 
great encouragement and example to some fu- 
rious zealtts to commit the sam^ in other 
places; as, namely, atMountauban, Calion, Ro- 
clez, Perjeaux, Valence, &c." Thus Dr. Hey- 
lin, Hist. Presb. L. 2, p. 70. 

Now all this was six years before the massa- 
cre of the Huguenots. And let any man judge 
whether these persons were innocent, and whe- 
ther they did not draw on themselves the just 
vengeance of God, though execute<l upon them 
in an illegal manner, by the ra;:;;e of a provoked 
and revengeful king? It appears at least, from 
. what has been said, that religion had the least 
share in the motive of this bl<:>ody ex.<i.cwt.\«kvv. 
For the who]e business was a ta\>\t\«il^^V ^'^^" 
trired (as Davih tolls us, I*. 5,> V^^J >\vvt Vvcv' 
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and queen mother*. And neithtt ofllftM 
were ever famed for zealots in rdigion, etpjB^ 
ciallj the queen; who always Mted the MOi of 
a complete trimmer between tiie Catholic and 
Protestant party ; sometimes leanine to the oHep 
sometimes to the other, as thejr best suited hfir 
ambitious desires of ruling. 

In a word, as it wm not religioBy but ro-' 
venge and state policy, fhat determined Helity 
III. to take off tne heads of the Guisiap partly 
(for they were most zealous Catholics;) aiid.M- ' 
the same politic motive has determined many 
other princes to destroy their domestic ene- 
mies, when they could not do it by the regjuiar 
course of justice; so it was that determined 
Charles IX. to the destruction of the Hu^^ue- 
nots, whom he could neither brine to justice^ 
nor reduce by force of arms. Net that I in- 
tend to draw any argument from thence to jus- 
tify the thing, but only to shew that men, but 
especially princes, who generally make state 
interest their gospel, will do strange thinesfor :.; 
self-preservation, without consulting religion y 
or conscience in the matter, when they are 1 
pushed too far, and are in danger of losing all; 
which was the very case of Charles IX. if. 

The massacre, however, very far exceeded 
the wishes of the court; and orders were in- 
stantly despatched to the great towns in the 
provinces, to prevent similar scenes; but, 
though by some Protestant writers the whole 
number of persons killed, has been made to 
amount to a hundred thousand, yet the account 
published in 1582, and made up from accounts 
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eollected from the ministers in the difierent 
towns, made the number for all France, amount 
to onlj 786 persons i 

Dr. Lingard, (Note T. Vol. V.) with his 
vsual fairness, says <^ if we double this- number 
we shall not be far from the real amount." 
The Protestant writers began at 100,000; then 
fell to 70,000; then to 30,000; then to 20,000 j 
tbe(ki to 15,000; and at last to 10,0001 All in 
round numbers! One of them, in an hour of 
great indiscretion, ventured upon obtaining re- 
turns of names from the ministers themselves; 
and then out came the 786 persons in the 
whole! 

The massacre also of the Protestants in Ire- 
land^ in 1641, has been often objected against 
the Catholic church. When people are driven 
to despair by excessive hardship and oppres* 
sion, and even threatened with utter extirpa- 
tion, what lironder if an insurrection follows? 
Such was the case with the Irish Catholics. 
The insurgents even were not the body of Ca- 
tholics; they were no more tlian an exaspera- 
ted rabble in the province of Ulster, who ^cted 
against the inclination of the community, and 
in opposition to the exhortations of their cler- 
^5 and, indeed, all such violences are utterly 
eondemned by the Catholic doctrine. It is aU 
so clear from authentic records and testimo- 
nies, that this massacre has been exceedingly 
exaggerated, and that not one hundred part of 
the number were murdered, that were report- 
«!d. These particulars are proved at leno;th, 
by a learned Protestant writer oC \!^.^ Vvcv'^^^sjl 
3 * 
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of Ireland, in a book, entitled ^ "The trial o1 
the cause of the Roman Catholics. — Dublin, 

The nature of Calyinism being opposite tc 
the Catholic religion, it produced in its prose- 
lytes a rancorous aversion to every thing be 
longing to the latter communion. The conse 
Guence of this could be no other, when onci 
^ey had arms in their hands, but to spread deso 
lation, and exercise cruelties upon tnose who&< 
relis;ion they hated. And such was the rea 
fact. It is impossible to read the history o 
the Calvinists, without being shocked at th( 
disorders and barbarities committed by them* 



Illr 

John Knox^-Murder of Cardindl Beaton — Duke of Al 
va^s Wars — Tfie Reformers complain of their discipU 
— Testimony of Erasmus and other writers — Luthtr' 
contempt oftlte ancient Fathers — His scurrility. 

It is computed, that in the course of thesi 
wars, they destroyed twenty thousand churches 
In the province of Dauphine only, they killer 
two hundred and fifty-five priests, and oni 
hundred and twelve monks and friars, an< 
burnt nine hundred towns and villages. If th 
maxims of Calvinism warranted such proceed 
ings, could its gospel be the gospel of Christ 
As Beza had been the chief instrument of pre 
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pagating Calvinism in France, and a p-eat 
u^ent in fomenting the seditions and combus- 
tions it occasioned in that country; in like 
manner Knox, another disciple of Calvin, car- 
ried the same doctrine into Scotland, where he 
planted it by sedition and rebellion, bj iirc and 
sword. He, Buchanan, Goodman, and other 
associates, having consulted . together, agreed 
to reform the church of Scotland, according to 
the standard of Geneva. 

When a sufficient party was formed, they 
began their work of reformation by murdering 
cardinal Beaton, in 1549, the principal support- 
er of the Catholic religion, aiul was at that 
time archbishop of St. Andrews. Knox ha- 
rangued the people, declaimed against the an- 
cient faith and clergy, and inflamed the multi- 
tude to that degree of rage, that tlicy immedi- 
ately ran to the churches, overturned the altars, 
defaced the pictures, broke to pieces the sta- 
tues, carried off the ornaments, and then pro- 
ceeded against the monasteries, which they al- 
most laid level with the ground. 

This sort of work Knox carried on in differ- 
ent parts of Scotland: at Perth and Couper. 
The like following on his preacliing at St. An- 
drews also. The religious houses being pull- 
ed down, as well as the images, and laid so 
flat, that there was nothing left in form of a 
building. Inflamed by the same fire-brand, 
they burned down the rich monastery of Scone, 
and ruined that of Cambuskenneth, demolish- 
ed all the altars, images, and convents of reli- 
gious persons in Stirling, lAlVi^ow^ Q^Va.s^^-k 
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Edinburshy making themselves masters of the 
last, ancTput their own preachers into all the 
pulpits of that city, not suffering the queen re* 
gent to have the use of one church onlj, for 
her own devotion. In a little time these fana- 
tics, who were stjled Presbyterians, finding 
themselves growing numerous, rose up, in re- 
bellion against the queen regent, and bringing 
armies into the field, committed horrible dis- 
orders. They were supported by queen Eliza- 
beth of England; and having convoked a gene- 
ral assembly of the party, they concluded, con- 
formably to the opinion of Knox, who declared 
it lawful, to depose the queen mother from her 
regency. 

After her death, which happened in the year 
1569, queen Mary being then in France, they 
enacted a law, by the instigation of Knox, pro- 
hibiting the exercise of the Catholic religion in 
Scotland. They got this law afterwards con- 
firmed by a Parliament, in 1567, and they ex- 
cluded the queen from all government. The 
succeeding calamities which this unfortunate 
queen and her kingdom sustained from that 
seditious set of people, who were grown too 
strong to be controlled, are too well Known to 
need any relation. 

It is equally notorious, that the spirit of Pres- 
b^'tcrianism, at first confined to the north, in- 
sinuated itself by degrees into the ncighbour- 
jng kingdom of England, where it soon create4l 
divisions among the people, aivd raised such 
commotio I IS, as in the end o\eT\A\Ttvt^ >^^ 
'^a^c, and brought a king to tifci^ >a\ov>5.. '^V» 
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world has too much experienced that kings, 
queens* bishops and priests, could never be al- 
lowed a share in their friendship. 

tiUtheranism having insinuated itself into 
the Netherlands, several states of that coun- 
try confederated together at Utrecht, in 1578, 
and aereed to twenty articles, as the founda- 
don of their union, the first of which was, ^to 
support one another against all force that should 
be exercised upon them, in the king's name, 
or for religion. ' This league was confirmed 
at the Hague, under the auspices of the prince 
of Orange, in 1581. The scheme was, to re- 
nounce all obedience to their liege lord, the 
king of Spain, and to withdraw themselves en- 
tirely from his power, which they did by a pub- 

' lie edict. Pursuant to this, they proceeded 
to break the king's seals, to pull down his 
arms, to take possession of lands and renis, 
and to coin money in their own names. With 

^ the same usurped authority, they seized tho 
church livings, and abolished the Catholic re- 
ligion. Such were the steps taken under the 
standard of Lutheranism, but when the Calvin- 
istical doctrine got footing, the flame spread 
\rith the utmost violence. 

The people, regardless of all laws by which 
they were bound to their sovereign, take up 
arms, and mutiny every where against his 
magistrates. The churches are plundered, the 
religious men and women are expelled by force 
from their monasteries, which are vVfL^d. ^^^ 
pulled down. To quell these Ye\ie\\\o\x^ vcv%>ax- 

rections, and to put a stop lo iVve^e ^\%w^«^^^ 
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Philip, king of Spain, to whom the Low Coun- 
tries belonged, sent a body of Spanish forces 
under the command of the duke of Alva. A 
bloody war- ensued, in which the prince of 
Orange was the chief director of the affairs of 
the confederates. The duke reduced ten of 
the revolted provinces to their. former obe- 
dience and subjection to the king of Spain; but 
seven others, since styled the "United Provin- 
ces," found means to maintain their ground 
against the Spanish efforts. 

In Englanu, Denmark and Sweden, the Re- 
formation was introduced by the kings them- 
selves, who compelled their subjects to receive 
it. Thus ushered in by the supreme temporal 
power, it stood in need of fewer insurrections 
and tumults among the people, to gain admit- 
tance; the sword and authority of the prince 
performed the whole function. Those indi- 
viduals who dared to continue in the practice 
of the ancient religion, were declared traitors 
to their sovereign, and rebels to the state. 
That the new invented religions were of bad 
tendency, the effects soon proved. Instead of 
a reformation, they produced a general licen- 
tiousness. This appeared in the seditions, in- 
surrections, and violences committed on all 
sides. Complaints were also heard from all 
quarters, of excessive looseness of manners. 

The Lutheran magistrates of several impe-. 
rial cities in Germany, petitioned the emperor, 
Charles V. to re-establish by his authority, au- 
ricular confession, as a check upon the then 
prevailing libertinism. And indeed it waa 
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highly probable, that from the pretended 
**Christian liberty" which was then preached, 
a deluge of vice would have diffused itself, 
had not the civil power stept in to stem 
it. The reformers themselves were so asham- 
ed of tlic progress of immorality among their 
proselytes, that they could not help complain- 
mg: against it. 

Thus spoke Luther himself of the fruits of 
the Reformation. ''We see," says he, "that 
bj the devil's malice men are at present more 
covetous, more cruel, more addicted to vice, 
more insolent and far worse than they were 
under the Papacy." Sermone in Dom. Adv. 
Edit. Argent. Fol. 5. Robenstock, in liis 
book entitled Colloquia D. Luthcri, torn. 1, p- 
37, recites his words as follows: '*Mon are be- 
come so extravagant by the gospel we have 
f»reachcd to them, that they think every thing 
awful that flatters their passions, and have lost 
all fear of hell fire. There is but one peasant 
in the district of Wittemburg, who endeavours 
to instruct his family according to the word of 
God; all the rest go straight to the devil." 

Jacobus Andreas, in a sermon upon tlic 21st 
chapter of St. Luke, makes the same bitter 
complaint of the scandalous lives of their con- 
verts from Popery: 'Ho make it plain," says 
he, "to all the world that they are not Papists, 
and place no confidence in good works, they 
take care to practice none; instead of fasting, 
they spend tneir time in sotting and dv-v^Wv^s-sg^, 
when they ought to relieve W\^\>v>^v^^vi.^'^'^'^^'^ 
and oppress them} oatV\s, \i\vi^\^\^wv^'3. wis. v^ 




lOns are their u 
iriat is not now so blasphemed amongst 
urks its he is amongst them. In a word, 
.d of humility nothing reigns araonest 
but tiaughlinesH, arrogance and pride, 
.his sort of life is called evangelical." 
ndreas Masculus, in a serraou upon the 4th 
Jaj of Advent, describes the disorders 
ning among those of his party, in the same 
ictical manner. "As to us Lutherans,^' 
s he, "the matter stands thuB} if any dub 
> a mind to see a set of wicked men. drunl;*- 
Is, libertines, liars, cheats and usurers, let 
n go to a town where the gospel is preached 
its puHty, and he will sec as clearly ns tlw 
in may bo seen at noon -day, that there is not J 
J much insolence and wickedness prncUte^j 
mong Turks and infidels, as amongst the evsi&4 
;eiical people, where all the reigns of the «' ' 
il are let loose." Calvin himself comes ii 
vitncss of this truth; "Of the few," savs heJ 
'that have separated lliemselves from tne tn 
anny of the rope, the greatest part are rotteir 
.t heart. They appear outwardly to be fij| 
■f zeal, but if you search them to the bottoh^ 
■6u will find tliem full of hypocrisy and dB- 
,eit." In Dan. xi. 34. And amoiigat Cai 
in's leticrs, there is one written to Forel, ^ 
^iplton, a minister of Strasbourg, where J 
ays that God had rendered them sensible hir 
nucii thc^ had prejudiced souls, by their ai 
ipitadon in throwing off the Pope's authnni 
'TAe multitude," says he, "haa en^rely J 
o off' the joke, being trained u^ ^aYO^t 
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Ismi as if in pulling down the Pope's authori* 
ty, we intended to destroy the word of God, 
the sacraments, and the whole ministry. Thc^ 
even have the impudence to tell us, 1 am suffi- 
ciently instructed in scriptures, I can read, 
And stand in no need of your direction."^— 
Others of the German reformers repeated the 
same reproaches. But have those a right to 
tomplain of an inundation, who have them- 
selves cut open the banks of the river? 
■ Dr. Heylin, in his history of the Reforma- 
tion, complains also of "the great increase of 
viciousness" in England, in the reforming 
reirn of Edward VI. Erasmus, though no 
ze^ous advocate for the Cotholics, could not 
help observing thedegeneracy of morals brought 
on Dy the change of religion. ^'Take a view," 
says he, *'of this evangelical people," the Pro- 
testants, "perhaps it is my misfortune, but 
I never yet met with one who docs not 
appear changed for the worse." Epist. ad 
Vultur. Neu. And again: "Some persons," 
says he, "whom I knew formerly innocent, 
harmless, and without deceit, no sooner have 
I seen joined to that sect," the Protestant, 
"but they begun to talk of wenches, to play 
at dice, to leave off prayers, being grown 
extremely worldly, most impatient, revenge- 
ful, vain, like vipers tearing one another. 
I speak by experience." Ep. ad Fratrcs 
infra. Germaniae. "You declaim bitterly 
i^ainst the luxury o? i^ne«»Vs, ^^ ^xsJc^v- 
tioa ojf 5js/iops, the tyranny o^ ^^^^'^'^•' v^\ 
frothjr stuff of sophists, ttie OlC^-w^'^wi^ ^^ ^ 




tbolics. their faats and masses; and you are 
not content to retrench the aLuses tiiat niaj be 
in these tilings, bnt will needs abolish them en- 
tirely; that is, jou will pluck up and destroy 
the good corn together with the tares. But 
what do you offer us better in exchange, to 
make us quit ourancientpracticesi' Consider 
the people who boast themselves of the evaa- 
eelical profession, and observe whether there 
be not as much luxury, as much debauchery 
and avarice amongst them as amongst thosfl 
tliey hatef ^ew me one, whom yournew gos- 
pel has clian^ed from a drunkard to a sober 
mani' Or one who having before been eilliCT 
quarrelsume, or revengeful, or covetous, (Wf 
given to detraction or impurity, is becoulS 
Bieek, liberal, aftable or chastef Vou will say 
there is always a mixture of good and bad^ii'i 
kuman thing3,and I ought to consider the gogill 
men that are amongst iTiose of the evangeliMl , 
profession. I must therefore be very unluckyA 
for hitherto I have not found one, that is not , 
become worse than he was before he embraced/ 
the new gospel." Thus Erasmus, who was noi(| 
violent or prejudiced man. They still retain 
a good share of that factious and violent tem>' 

fier with which they first propagated their re- 
igion, and which, during this, period, breaks 
out on different occasions, to the disturbing of 
public peace and alarming the sovereigns, as 
experience sufficiently shows. 

With respect to the Church, how many ar- 
ticles of faith, tvhich are reckonwi e«aul\\b^to 
'"elision, h&vg, tbej not exploded, s» va^i ^»t 



ijeen in the council of Trent? The holy sa- 
craments also, those channels of divine grace, 
hare they not reduced to two, or rather one, 
viz. Baptism; the Eucharist in the opinion of 
many of their sect, containing nothing more 
than mere bread and wine? Even Baptism it- 
self is affirmed, by some of them, to be only a 
ceremony, not necessary for salvation. The 
rites and ceremonies, which form the exterior 
part of religion, and which greatly contribute 
to raise its dignity, and by impressing an aw- 
ful respect on the minds of the faitliful, in- 
crease their devotion, the Reformation has al- 
most entirely abolished. In the same manner 
they have exploded part of the canonical scrip- 
tures, church traditions, councils, fathers, the 
ecclesiastical canons and discipline. They 
have abrogated the most noble and august sa- 
crifice "which Christ has bequeathed ;;to|his 
Church, and thus have reduced the Christian 
community to a worse condition than either 
the Mosaic or patriarchal state, by leaving it 
without any sacrifice at all. 

They have also abrogated most of the exer- 
cises of mortification, so much recommended 
by our Saviour, and practised by the apostles 
and all antiquity; such as fasting, abstinence, 
continency, penance, self denial, &.c. They 
have exterminated confession, that great bridle 
to licentiousness and vice. They have con- 
demned religious vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience; that path of CVwy^Wmv x^^A^i^^ws,^-. 
which has been trodden by ^^\o\\%vvcv^'^^"^^^^^,^^^" 
titled 80 many of them to t\\c \i^^^C\\.vx^^ ^^ '^'^^'^^^ 
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They have destroyed monisteries. pulled down 
churches, trampled under foot the images of 
Jcsui Christ, of his holy iiiothur and his saints. 
They have robbed the faithful of that Bolutarj 
and comfortable help they hail always found in 
the invocation of the saints, by whose intercefl> 
sion, through the merits of Christ, such plenti- 
ful graces and blessings have derived to men. 
They even dared to profane with sac rilegiouB 
hands the sacred remains of the martyrs and , 
confessors of God. In many places they for- 
cibly took the saints' bodies from the reposito- 
ries where they were kept, burned thcin, and 
scattered their ashes abroad. 

What can be a .more atrocious indi^nityP 
Are parricides, or the most atrocious villainB, 
ever worse treated? Thus, among orhet io- 
stances in the year 1562, the Calvinists broke 
open the shrine of St. Francis of Paula, at Pies- ' I 
sis-les-tours, and finding his body uncorrupted. 
fifty-live years after his death, they dragged it 
about the streets, and burned it in atirc wliich . 
they had made with the wood of a great cruci- = 
fix, as Billet^sd other historiaii^ relate. 

At Lyons, in the same year, the Calvinistc 
sei/.eil ujion the shrine of St. Bonaventura, 
stripped it of all its riches, burned his relics in 
the market place, and threw his ashes into the-' 
river Saone, as is related by the learned PosseJ 
vinus, who was then in that city. The bodies 
also ofSt. Irenaeus, St. Hilary and St. Mat- 
tin, as Surius asserts, were treated in the samii r' 
/gaoininious manner. SuchaXwiwMVWXxirii.^ 
meat oM-red to the remaina oS St- T>ai«ii»:^ 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, ivhose rich shrine, 
•according to the words of Stowe in his annals, 
*^was taken to the king's use, and the bones 
of St Thomas, bj command of lord Cromwell, 
were burnt to ashes, in September, 15S8, of 
Henry VIII. the thirtieth." 

Thus the Reformation waged war against 
the dead, and against the elect of God; as if 
sanctity had become infamous, and to have 
«|hU their blood in the cause of Christ, waa 
now to be judged criminal. The universal 
devastation carried through the Christian 
Church by the reformed religion, shows clear- 
ly that the spirit of darkness was its chief ar- 
chitect 

Luther, the primary head, avowed and pro- 
claimed to the world, that he had had a con- 
ference with the devil, about some articles of 
the religion he was then devising, that he had 
been convinced by the arguments of that spir- 
it of falsehood, and directed in the determina- 
tions he should take. 

Thus he opens that famous colloquy: ^^Somo 
time since," says Luther, '4 awaked from my 
«leep, and behold the devil, who made it hii 
business to occasion me many sorrowful and 
restless nights, began a dispute with me in my 
mind. Dost thou not know, that thou hast 
said private masses almost every day, for fif- 
teen years together? and what, if iti those 
masses thou hast practised downrig]l\tvd<sliAx'^>' 
&c. Libu fje missa prvvata ct s^.c^t^^^Xx^'^^ 
unctione. Luther answers t\\e <^^v'A v^ ^^* 
fending what he had done. TV^^ ^ve^AV^ 

4 
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tends to prove his charge, by telling Lutli__ ^ 
he must have been guilty uf idohtrj, because 
he hail no true faitli at that time, and conse- 
quently no ordination. By which it seems 
that the devil's attempt was to persuade the 
reformer, that there wa« neither true faith nor 
true ordination in the Catholic Church at that 
time, when he professed himself a meml>cr of 
it and said mass. As if the Church of Gd4 
hail been extinguished, not withstand tog th« 
s«1emu promise of Christ, that the ;;ateB of hell 
should never prevail against it. The spirit of 
darkness urges likewise the unlawfulness of 
eajina; a mass, in which no one communicates 
but the priest; as if Christ had given any pre* 
cept on this head. Bat without taking the 1! 
trouble to confute minulily tha devil's 
inents, 1 presume every sensible man w 
low that Luther, instead of giving any fti , 
to them, should have rejected them with i 
tempt, as so many certain impostures, 
charged his antagonist with being the km 
enemy or truth. He should have rehulrcd h 
at once with the words of oi 
widi thee, Satan," Matt. iv. 10. "Thtm « . 
a murderer from the beginning, and thoa stt^ 
est not in the truth; b~ecause truth i 
thee: when thou speakest a lie, thou spea^ 
from thy own, for thou art a liar, and thMl 
ther of lies." John viii. 44. But the reform^ 
er, instead of foiling lijg adversary with rtese 
arms, gives him up the victorj, allows hla owB 
*:ooFiction, and triumphs in theiB^a^vaax-^ S»- 
•PTOrry coacluding thus; bj (btse "we. «% 
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freed from private masses, and from the ordi- 
nation of oishops — Let them consider hove 
thej can defend their Church." And from 
that time he desisted from saying mass. 

Tlie same spirit that founcled the Church of 
Luther soon divided it. Luther, indeed, be^- 
san the farce, and expected that all should at 
beit be but actors under him, and dance to his 
pipe. But Carlostadius, Zuinglius and Calvin^- 
took themselves to be as able reformers as Lu- 
ther, and so thought lit to reform his Keforma- 
tionj naj, thej all reformed their own reform- 
ations, backward or forward, just as the fancy 
"took them. The Church of England reformed 
notonljher own mother church, but all the re- 
formations that had got the start of her, and a 
new scene of reformation appeared in Great Bri- 
tain aa often as new reformers mounted the 
tta^. It would be endless to attempt a nar- 
rative of all the different parties into which 
the Reformation has been split. They are not 
to be enumerated. But one may in general 
observe, that its case is the same with that of 
all the heresies in preceding ages. Variation 
was always their character. Thus it was with 
the Arians, with the Pelagians, with the Eu- 
tychianp, &c. They never remained steady 
to their first plan of religion, nor could they 
keep their proselytes within tlie bounds they 
first prescribed to ihcm. 8t. Hilary, writing 
to the emperor Constantius, thus s^^sik^ Vi^\kv^ 
Arians: ''Your case is t\\^. v;ivu«i \n\^ ^^ '^ 
pnskUful architects, wVxo bltc wmn^^ "^^^f^x^ 
w///j their own work; \ou do tvot\\\^?,>^^^'^''^' 



up anit pull down — There are nun' as mitn 
niuiltla of faith asmeti, asgreat variety of dot 
trine SH manners; we have jearlv and montli 
It creeds; we repent of our old creeds, w 
frame new ones, and those a«ain we cot 
demn." Such was the co nfu stun among th 
Arinns. 

The nomber of diflTcrent eoofesiions of fait 
made by the Lutherans and the other refoj 
mcd churches, demonstrates io like maanei 
the iiiatabilitj of their doctrine- They neve 
coulil agree among themselves, nor coultl the 
ever settle their tenets; as is fully shown an 
related in the "History of the Variations," b 
tlie celebrated bishop of Maax. Not coatei 
with what they pretended tn have rtfo^lne^ 
they would still goon reforming, without kiui 
ing where to stop. But indeed whnt wondc 
that people are bewildered, when they ha* 
no sure guide to direct them! The Chilrc 
which Christ had commanded every body 1 
hear, they had left, and thus become solitarj 
they Wiindered in unknown paths, into wMc 
the sjiiiit of seduction ted ihem. 

Faith is one, but error easily multiplies, hai 
ing the devil for its parent, who hates trnt 
and concord. The /ying spirit in Ihemoul 
of all its propheta, 3 Kin»s, ixii. £2, still coi 
tinuus to actuate the Reformation in the san 
manner; and hence we gee rise up every da 
new teachers, who, dissatisfied with what the 
£jid established, are e\er ytouosra^ am^nt 
ttents aatl innovations. "W^i*^ "^^^^ ts.-a' 
^rm of a rehgioa or an- tnsttJgS^oo cjwa-e* 
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of such a number of dissonant parts, and, cha- 
meleon like, varying its colours every dav? 
In fine, the license of judging for himself be- 
ing the claim of every member of the new re- 
ligion, what could it produce, but what expe- 
rience shews to have really happened, a defec- 
tion from all religion? Some, uneasy under 
any restraint, declare themsel:ves indifferent to 
every form of doctrine and worship, and are 
styled "Latitudinarians;" others, contenting 
themselves with the simple belief of a God, re- 
nounce all divine revelation, and are denomi- 
nated "Deists," and some are even said to be 
sunk into mere Materialism, that is, to believe 
no future state at all. 

"They who have made bold with one article 
of faith," said i!?t. Vincent of Lerins, in tho 
fifth century, "will proceed on to others; and 
what will be the consequence of this reforming 
of religion, but only that these refiners will 
never have done, until they have reformed it 
quite away?" Common. C. 29. How diflTer- 
ent is the govprnment and prorcoding of the 
Catholic Church ! Founded on the rock, which 
is Christ, and governed by l.im according to 
his promise, she i^ always uniform and unani- 
mous in her doctrine. Her faith is always the 
same. She received it from Iier divine Found- 
er, and she preserves the sacred dcpositum 
inviolable. No jarring opinions, no innova- 
tions are allowed on tliat head. When a dofr,- 
matical point is to be detevwAne^, ^\^ ^^'^•^^ 
but once, and her decree \» \vYevoc-e\:^^^- 

The Ui'st general couacA ^^ ^^^.e., ^^O^'*^^^^' 
4 * 
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her faitH against the Arians; the couDcil of 
Cons tan tinoplB ag&inst the Macedontaaa, the 
CDUDcil of Ephesus against the Nestorians; 
that of Chalcedon ngaiust the ButychiatiB} tlte 
second of Nice against the Iconoclastsi and so 
through the whole period of the Christian asra. 
These solemn determinations have remained 
unalterable, and will ever be bo. FurBuing in- 
vuriably the same course, slie assembled in k 
general council at Trent, in 1545, nhere having 
examined the principal articles of th-s new re- 
formed doctrine, she pronounced them hereti- 
cal, and condemned ihem as such: and this 
decision will stand aa unperisltabte monument 
of the true faith acainst the protestant reli- 
gion, to the end of the world. 

Yet we shall show jou the respect Lulher 
had for the ancient fathers and counciU. — 
Sib. de Serv. Arh.T. 2, fol. 480. 2. 'To what 
purpose should anj man rely on the ancient 
fathers, whose authoritjr was revered for so 
itiany ages? For were not they too, all blind? 
And even neglected Paul's clearest and most 
obvious words?— n.-ag ni.w of the authority of 
the ancients, and depend on what they u>» 
Wiien, as you see, every man of them negini* 
ted Paul, the brightest and most intelttgent 
doctor; and were so deeply plunged into th« 
carnal sense, as to keep them in a manner 
designedly at a distance from this momii^. 
star, or rather from this Ban.* St Jenmc, 
being imposed upon by Origen, ntderstosdittt 
a syllable of Paul. Tom. ^k;^,348, T^Sg 
^'Tnese Thomiaticat [iiinih|(wjBtniiii[lii|j|(ii 
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dnce but a maltitude of men, and ancient 
practice: Nor have they any thing to say, 
when I quote the scriptures, but arc you the 
only roan of sense? The word of God is a- 
bove ail. The divine majesty is for me. So 
that I care not a rush if a thousand Austins, 
or a thousand Cyprians stood against me.— - 
Cent Reg. Aug. Tom. 2, fol. S44, 2. ^Had 
Austin in plain terms asserted, that there is a 
power in the church to make laws, What is 
Austin! Who shall oblige us to believe liim? 
If then so great an error, and such a sacrilege 
prevailed against the wovd of God for so long 
a time, with the consent, or submission, or 
approbation of all mankind — let them consid- 
er, if there be not good reason, why God would 
have no creature to be credited. Fol. 345, 1. 
Neither do I concern myself what Ambrose, 
Austin, the councils, or pmctice of ages say. 
Nor do I want king Henry to be my master in 
this point. I know their opinions so well, that 
I have declared against them! Fol. 34r, 1. 
He has here given such a mortal stab both to 
himself and his reformed churches, that they 
can never recover of it in the judgment of any 
thinking man. For it is plainly owned that 
the reformation was the product of his own 
brain. The fruit of arrogance and pride; and 
that not only the whole criurch then in being, 
but fathers, councils and practice of ages were 
against him; which, is in eiicct giving up the 
cause* St. Cyprian flourished in tne third 
century, St. Ambrose in the fourth, vx^d $st.» 
Jerome and St Austin, in ibe toMT\N\ ^xi'^^^* 
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But let us hear his railing: Tore. 7, fol. 
454, 3. We are furnished with a. specimen of 
Bcun'ilous language ntit at all becoming an in- 
spired man, ov apoitolicnl preacher of the gos- 
pel. It ia by way of dialogue between LuUier 
and Pope Paul: Luther. Gently.my dear lit- 
tle Paul, have a caret my a^s, of stumbiing. 
Have a care my Pope ass. Go no further; ray 
dear little ass; lest thou should fall, and break 
a le^. Fur there has been this y.ear ea little 
wind abroad, that the ice is very slippery. - 
And if unhappily, as thou art falling, thoit _ 
shouldest let fly behind, all the world tvoutil 
laugh at thee, and say, what the devil is the 
matter here? How the Pope ass has befouled 
himself, 7'ppe. Hold lliy peace, thou here- 
tic. Whatever falls from our moiitii is to b« 
kept. Luther. I hear. But what mouth-doit ' 
thou mean? Is it that by which titou art' 

wont to send thy ? Those thou mayert 

keep to thyself. Or dost thou mean that other 
mouth, with which thou guzztest thy coBtlr 
wine? May it still fall into that da^'s pannca 
of thy own. Pope. Away thou wicked Lu- 
ther; dost thou lalk thus to the Pope? Lu- 
ther. Away, I say, you wicked desperate 
rascals, and blockish asses — (speaking to the 
Pope and Cardinals) why! Can you imagine 
yourselves to beany better than bo many great 
blockish asses and fools? Truly Pope, assi a 
blockish ass thou art, and an «u thou wilt ever 
be! again, fol. 474. 1. ; 

'Well! Were I master 'of Ut^eigipre. 
trouJd order all those profli " ' *' '• ' ' ' " " "* 
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Pope and cardinals, and their families, to be 
fagoted up together and carried to Ostia^ 
three miles from Rome, where there is a pud- 
dle, called by the Latins, the Tyrrhen Sea. 
It is a bath ol wonderful virtue against all dis- 
eases and infirmities of the Papal sanctity. — 
In this bath I would gently dip them, and if 
they staid there but half an hour, I would en- 
gage my word, nay, my Lord Christ's too, they 
ihould be cured of all their distempers.' Are 
not these two master pieces of raillery? The 
touches are so very gentle; as desperate rascals, 
great blockish, simple asses, proflig'ite rogues, 
&c. and the turns so very fine, as that of the 
Pope's mouth before and beliind, that the read- 
er cannot but be delighted, as well as edified, 
with so much good humor, and good manners! ! 
However, as there are different tastes, and 
some, perhaps, will not relish this way of out- 
landish raillery, which wc call buffwonery; I 
can assure them, this was not Luther's chief 
talent; but no man ever outdid him at down- 
right railing. And to be convinced of this 
truth, let us hear how Popes, Cardinals, and 
crown heads were treated by him. Tom. 7, 
fol. 451. 2. "The Pope, and his cardinals, 
are a company of desperate, profiigate rogues 
and rascals, traitors, liars, and the very sink 
of the wickedest men living. They are full of 
the worst of devils, that are to be found in 
hell: full, full I say, and so full, that they do 

nothing but spit, , and blow devils through 

their nostrils." 
Againat Henry, king of En^wi^^Xam.SL^V^* 
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S91, E. "ThiB doating, illiterate beast of the 
Papistical body, slavers and prates about m^ 
fligiit." Fol. 331. 1. "It 19 hard (o my 
whether madncES or follj itself be so mid or 
foolish as Hari-j'a head. He blurs out evtrj 
thinff, not with a royal inindj but with a wbor* 
ish imprudence. What is this Harry, this 
upstart Thoniist, that I must honour his vira- 
lent blasphamyf" Fol. 334. 2. "To be sure, 
Luther must be frightened, when the kin^ 
in his book, spends so much of his Thoinistical 
spittle in lies, and prating." 

1 »peak to a lying scoundrel. If the foDl of a, 
king can so forget his roral majesty, why 
fihould it not become me to thrust back his lies 
into his own thvoatf" Fol. 337. 1. "This 
triflingimpertinentking." Fol,S39.], "Why, 
Harry doat thou not blush? Thou a king? No, 
a sacrilegioufl thief." Fol. 340.1. "ThTsTho- 

* mistical tub. This blockhead. Thou lies^ 
thou sacrilegious and foolish king." Fol. 341. 
"Thus does tliis raving king splutter." Fol. 
341. 1 "This immoveable blockheud, Henry 
with his hogs, assea, &t." Al! this h plain 
English, and needs no comment. Bnt we roajT 
safely say, this sort of language oeTer descetii 
ded from the fiery tongues in the Acts; bttt 
comes rather from the tongue St Jamea apnlA 
of, which is set on fire by hdl. Yat i» ihi* 
tongue, the rcforMation principally ami ftl 
birth and being. ' 

This'waa the shlitl ttvqVQi 
the /irst charge againCb^ 

foused the ciirMtian SitSr** 
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•apposed to have lasted many hundred years, 
and opened the eyes of thousands, to maJce 
Ihem see errors, \yhich otherwise they never 
Ijroald have dreamt of. A wonderful instru- 
ment of such a mercy I This, finally, made 
nans and friars sally out of their solitary cells, 
and listen to a more charming summons, than 
the melancholy sound of their mattin-bell.-— 
For their great apostle took care to convince 
tbem of the impossibility of living single, by 
words as well as example. 



SECTION IT. 

LwAer declares that God revealed the things lie taught — 
His doctrine of free teUl, and his rules relating to mar- 
riage. 

Let us hear Luther's admirable and new 
doctrine. Tom. 7, fol. 274, "1 was the first 
to whom God vouchsafed to reveal the things 
which have been preached to you; and certain 
I am, that you have the pure word of God." 
Now, if Martin Luther was the first, to whom 
God vouchsafed to reveal the things which he 
preached, it follows that the apostles never 
preached, nor knew his doctrine; which makes 
me think his works will never p«L%^ ^vi^ ^-kcvws.- 
ica) scnpturCf or the revea\ed "wot^ v>S. V^j.^jk^^ 
iheugh we have his own vworOi ^ov Vu ^"^"^ 
what follows 18 a very extraortVvu^T^ v^e^'^>^^ 
m// certawlj verj much ed\?y t\^^ retk^e^- 



"I, Martin Luther, b^ the graca of (JikJ cc- 
clesiastes at W'i tteiubui^, to the Popish bish- 
ops grace and peace, 'riiia title I now aBsume 
with the utmost contempt of you uiit Satan j 
that you may not plead ignorance. And 
Bhould 1 style myself an evangelist by th* 
grace of God, I could sooner prove my claim 
to this title, than any of you to that of bishop. 
For I am certain that Chmt himself calls nw 
so, anilIookBupoiimeasK 
is (he master of my doctrin 
tiut in the great da; or accoi 
witness, that thii aoctrine is not min^ bnt tiM 
doctrine of God, of the npirit of the Lord, and 
of the pure and sincere gospel. So that shouM 
youkillme, yebloodfljclcers, yet yon will nev- 
er extinguish either me or my name, or taj doc- 
trioe, umesa Christ be not livinj;. Sioce now 
I am certain that I teach the word of Ood, it 
is not fit I should want ft title fer the recom- ' 
mending ufthis word, and work of the mini*?' - 
try, to which la ~ ' 

have not received o 






im called by God; which % .-y^ 
d of men, nur by meo, but bjr ) 



of Gud, and the revelation of Jesus. 



Chnst — i4.nd now 1 declare beforehand, that 
for the time to come, 1 will not honoar you >0 
far, as to condescend to submit myself or my 
doctrine to your judgment, or to that of an an- 
gel from heavenj'' Tom. 2, fol. 305. 2. — 
Hei'e we have a piece of insolence and nrra-. 
gance never to be paralleled, nay, evtn to ft 
decree ofphrensy and madness. 
i^Ve ace here a miseiaUe wr«WaJ^«iVvo.'i!(ij ; 
&ce of superiora, trampling jSW^ »s)SMli» 
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and even assuming to himself that infallibilltj, 
which he would not allow to the church of 
Christ. But God, who resists the proud, con- 
founded his arrogance, bj permitting him to 
fail not only into the most impious absurdities 
in point of doctrine, but even scandalous irreg- 
ularities in practice. For, though it cost him 
nothing to mimic sometimes the style of a Paul, 
he could never attain the strength of a Paul 
to resist the buffets of Satan. His marriage, 
doubly sacrilegious, by engaging a person con- 
secrated to God in the same crime, betrayed 
a. weakness of so scandalous a nature, as not 
only gave great offence to his friend Melanc- 
thon (1. 4. Epist. 24.) and the sober part of 
his new reformed church, but will be an ever- 
lasting mark of dishonour to the reformation, 
and a convincing proof that the hand of God 
had no part in it. For, if the tree may be 
known by its fruit, and the man by his works, 
we may justly conclude, that tlie world, the 
flesh and the devil, were far more prevalent in 
this pretended reformer, than the spirit of God. 
Was it by divine inspiration that he lived at 
open defiance of all ecclesiastical authority? 
Was it by divine inspiration that lie broke 
vows, threw off his religious habit, and with it 
all the religious state, to which he had conse- 
crated himself for life? Finally, was it by the 
impulse of the Holy Ghost, that he indulged 
himself in wantonness, when he should have 
been singing the divine office, vi^ \\\^ \\^^ ^"^ 
bis order required of himr 1 kxiovi tv^\.>nV^;^- 
«r these be proper marks ol wx ti^^^^i^^^'^ 
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epiiit and a man called bjr Christ to the war 
of the minii^ti'jt but I am sure they are mark 
or a very freeli date, and wholly unknown t 
antiquity. For we readt indeed, of the apot 
ties, who were married betbre their rocatio 
to tlie npostleship, that they left their wives t 
fulhiw Ulirtst; aoil many other apostolical me 
have done lite same after their examplo, Bu 
it is to Lutber'b Reformation alone w« ow 
flioEe excellent patterns of perwna breakin 
thi'iiuj^li the most sacred engagements of. hoi 
ordi^is niid religious vows, to be aonie father 
of cUilih-ELi (lot altogether in a sitiritu^. waji 
and very ditTurent from that Of the apoiille ( 
ilie Gentiles, who begot the Corinthiansi an 
many other spiritual children in Jesus ChrisI 
through the gospel, 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

It seems, however, that Martin Lutlier fauo 
it, if not more edifying, at least more comforl 
able to join the state of mafrlmooy witb hi 
apostolical labours, and call Kate Burento hi 
assistance in the ministry. For I question at 
but her good example brought in a ptentifii 
liarvest of female converts; and as to Lu Aer' 
practice it was but a natural consequence t 
his doctrine. For to what end did he preac 
down celibacy and vows of chastity, if ne ha 
intended to keep fheinf He was not ienoraii 
(h-it tlic marriage of priests was forbia by th 
established laws of the Church, and bre&in 
vows liy the laws of God. But flesh and bloo 
/irerjiilcil, and it was these he had the conf 
i^ence to boast of. The cViarras ol Woert.^, w 
* female companioa gave him wouAarfv^ J'"* 
1 
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Into matters of religion, and made him dii«eoT'* 
er errors unseen before. Without these ex- 
traordinary helps to quicken his zeal, and spur' 
him on to undertake the glorious work of the 
Reformation, he might have continued a pri- 
vate monk, until death; and as utter a stran- 
ger to aU Popish errors, as when he first made 
Sis solemn vows. 

Luther has taken care te inform us of the 
true state of his soul the 3'ear before he set up 
his separate communion. "Out of thy own 
month I judge thee, thou wicked scrvant,^*^ 
Luke xix. 22. For in the preface to his first 
tome, p. 6, he tells us how his soul was at that 
time affected towards God. '*! was mighty 
desirous," says he, ''to understand Paul in his 
epistle to the Romans. But was hillicrto de- 
terred, not by any faiut-heartedness, but by one 
single expression in the first chapter, viz. 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed. 
For I hated that word, the righteousness of 
God: because I had been taught to understand 
it of that formal and active righteousness, by 
i^hich God is righteous, and punishes sinners, 
and the unrighteous. Now knowinj; myself, 
though I lived amonkof anirrcproacliiiblelife, 
to be in the sight of God a sinner, and of a 
most unquiet conscience, not having any hopes 
to appease him with my own satisfaction, I did 
not love, nay, T hated this righteous God, who 
■ punishes sinners, and with heavy muttev\vv^^\i 
not yyith silent blasphemy,! w;^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ 
Ood, and said, as if it were tvo\. ^xvqn^^ "^^ 
m'Berable sijmers, who viexeVo^tX^^'^^'^'^^'^^ 
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by original sin, to saSei all manner of calami- 
tj by the law of tite decalogue, unless God by 
the gospel aJUa sorrow to Bon-ow, and even by 
the gospel, tlireatena ua with his righteousness 
and anger. Thus did I rage with a fretted and 
disordered coaadeac^" 

Blessed God ! What a diipontiw ii btn io 
prepare a man for the miniBtry af tha oo^il. 
the preachine of the pare word of Om, aju - 
the reformation of Ghriit'i Church? ^^^9''" 
strange marks are these of an eitraordiiwy 
calif A man raging with a fretted and diMir-. 
dered conscience; angry with Qod, murmur- 
ing against him, nay, hating and silently Uh- - 
pheming his justice for punishingsinnenr How 
can we represent the very damned aonla iti 
hell in blacker colours? For the very worst 
we can say of them is, that tliey tfate, cdJrie, ^ 
and blaspheme God's justice for puibhiot . ' 
their past crimes. Because, to hate ~ny w-:f 
God's attributes, is to hate God hiEaself^ajg^/'' 
the very thought of hating God carries hoii^ 
with it. How happy is the Catholic CbfOm'^^ 
in having such anaccuserl The iofaniy of fiie '^ 
evidence is her full justiRcatioQ, and a coq^ 
vincitig proof that the spirit of God had no p 
ill a work wherein Martin Luther was the pi 
cipal actor. If a man, who by his own s(- 
fujsion iiated and blasphemed God, is ft bti' 
depended upon in the great concern of religion) 
and that, upon the credit of his havingi||b<|n di-; 
vinely sent to reform the Church, thqi MtAk . 
Church be thought guilty of the enwa wl^Jj^^ 
of hv lias accused her. i ' 
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The first refdrmera notoriuualy abused th« 
•cripturcs, wilfully falsifying and corrupting 
the text, to make it chime with their noveities, 
obtruding by this means upon the deluded peo- 
pie, in an their translations of the Bible and 
New Testament, a mortal poison instead of the 
pure word of God. Luther first attempted 
this sacrile^ous cheat in his German transla- 
tion, in which those that have diligently cxam< 
ined it have remarked above a thousand places 
altered and corrupted in the New Testament 
alone. Amongst other places translating Rom. 
iii. 28, where the apostle says that a man is jus- 
tified by faith, to establish his doctrine of jua^ 
tification by faith alone, he boldly adds to th« 
text, by rendering it by faith only. And being 
asked why he did so, he returned this answer, 
which could not but be very satisfactory to the 
papists. (Epist. ad Amicum de voce sola. 
See t. 5, Germ. fol. 141 and 144.) "If your 
papist will be troublesome about the word 
only; tell him without more ado, that a papist 
and an ass is the same thing. I will have il 
so: it is my command: my will is reason 
enough. We will not be scholars to these pa- 
pists, but will be their masters. For we will 
for once be proud, and glory against tlua kind 
of asses." And afterwards. *'I desire that 
you would not trouble yourself with giving any 
other answer to these sillv asses about the 
word (only.) It is enough for you to say, Lu- 
ther will have it so, &c." Hence Zuinglius, 
the other great head of the Reformation, ( F. 2, 
ad Luth. L de Sacram. v ^^^> ^v:i»;\\x^\^^ 

5 
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charged Luther with corrupting the scripture. 
"Thou dost corrupt," aaja he, "the word of 
God: thou art seen to be a manirest and com- 
mon corrupter and perverter of the holy scrip- 
tures. How much are we now ashamed of 
thee, who have hitherto esteemed thee." 

And yet I do not see that Zuinglius was 
much more scrupulous in this regard than Lu- 
ther was; witness amongst other corruptions 
his boldly changing in his translation the«e 
words of Christ, '''rhis is my body," into these, 
"This signifies my body." 

The first English protestant version wa» 
made by Tindal and Goverdale, in the days of 
Henry VIIL with no less than two thousand 
corruptions in the New Testament alone. The 
like corruptions, though perhaps not in so great 
a number, were found in all the editions of 
the Bible and New Testament under queen 
Elizabeth, till at length, upon the loud com- 
plaints both of Catholics and Protestants, a 
more correct version was published under 
king James L And yet even this, which has 
been used ever since, is not eiempt from many 
wilful and notorious corruptions. See the true 
ChurcK of Christ shewetl by concurrent testi- 
monies, &c, vol. 1, p. isr. 

Luther made no difficulty either in eipuns- 
ing part of the scripture or wresting it to hi» 
own notions; yet one cannot help admiring his 
delicacy and tenderness of conscience when 
he speaks of the real presence of Christ's body 
«n</ hhoil in the sacr&ment. lti\iw"at&rj\iMi- 
'■/' captivity, t 2. fal ' «v " 
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te be a ihtnr indifferent^ but being attacked 
.00 that bead by king Henrjr VIII* oat of mere 
aaasioii and revenge be declared againit it 
'^^Heretofore," says he» torn, t, foL 342, con- 

- tra TLeg. AngU ^*l detennined that it was in- 
different, whether one held trannibstantiation 
or Hot. But now, upon sight of the reasons 
and fine arEuments of this asserter of the sa- 
-crmaenti, (king Henry,) I decree that it is im- 
maus and blasphemous to sajr that the bread is 
unsubstantiated $ and that it is catholic apd 
mous to say with Paul, the bread whi6h we 
break is the body of Christ. (He means in his 
ii:ay of consubstantiation.) Anathema to him 
that says otherwise, and changes one iota or 
tittle* '' And if you ask whether this variatipn 

. in doctrine was grounded upon any new dis- 
covery; or what new reasons he bad to allege 
against transubstantiation; he offers to allege 
no other than this, that his adversaries were 

: 00 hot for that doctrine. See his book ad 
Waldenses. With regard to the real presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the blessed 

. sacrament, though he never actually did deny 
it; yet he owns, that out of the godly motive 

' of terribly incommoding the papacy, he labour- 
ed with all his might to get rid of that myste- 

'rv4dso, but the scripture texts vvere so plain, 

toey would not admit of a misconstruction. 

.>*lf fiarlostaditts," says he, in his epistle to his 

^frieiuls at Strasburg, t. 5, fol. 50^2^ 'H)c acv^ Ci^<^ 

Mb ct/nid kave convinced \!(\^ ^^^ ^^^\% ^^^ 

; i%tt6ereianoth9iit m ftve ft«LCvamc:^\.\sv^^Yj» 

^win^hm w4siiQ Viave ^^oud^tlv^^l ^^^^"^ 
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me} for I naa eiaminin^ this point with great 
nnxiet}', and laboured with all mj force to get 
clear of the difficulty; because, by this ineang, 
I knew very well [mark his motive] 1 should 
terribly incommode the papacy. But I Snd 
myself caught without hopes of escaping, for 
the text of the gospel is so dear anil stroog, 
that it will not easily admit of a misconslruc- 
tton." He had a good will, it seems, to have 
misconstruec] it, but the text was too clear. 

"With regard to the elevation" of the sacra-' 
ment, we learn from his lesser con fession (apud 
Hospinian, part 3, p. 18S) that he retained it 
in his church ofWittemburg (though other- 
wise he had thought to have abolished it) to 
spite Carlostadius, who had presumed to take 
it away without consulting him} "Lest," says 
he, "we should seem to have learnt any thing 
from the devil." 

Carlostadius, who, in his absence, had abol- 
ished the mass, pulled down images, &c. witlj- 
out consulting him, he threatened to lurr> pa- 
pist again, and retract all that he had done. 
Witness one of his sermons after his return 
from his Patinos, t. 7, fol. 275, 2. " If," says 
he, "you continue to bring about your designs 
by these common deliberations, [i. e. without 
his authority,] I will fairly tack about, and re- 
call all that 1 have written or said, and leave 
vou in the lurch. Take this for a vtuttfittg. 
i^ray what harm will the popish mass do jotir' 

To demonstrate still more evidentlyto what 
extravagaiidea his passion asitf^iit of conti«- 
dictioa carried him, hear TrtoS ?tK »*^i 
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Form. Missa. t. 2, fol. 386, <^If a council, by 
its own authority, should order or permit (com* 
munion in both kinds) then would we least of 
all make use of both kinds. Nay, in that case, 
in contempt of the council and its decree, we 
would either receive in one kind only, or in 
none at all, and by no means in both; but 
would curse all those, that in compliance with 
such a decree, should receive in both kinds." 
And in his works, printed in the High Dutch, 
t, 2, fol. 214, he adds, "That if a council 
should grant churchmen liberty to marry, he 
would think that man more in God's grace, 
who during his life kept three whores, than he 
who married pursuant to the council's decree: 
and that he would command, under pain t>r 
damnation, that no man should marry by the 
permission of such a council, but should live 
chastely, or if that were impossible, not to des- 
pair, though he kept a whore." He reckons 
the immortality of the soul amongst those doc-> 
trtnes which he calls monsters bred in the dung* 
hill of Rome, t. 2, fol. 107, 2. " God declares," 
says he, *' that he will have no man live unmar- 
ried, but to be multiplied — if any man resolves 
to continue unmarried, let him put off the name 
of man and make it appear that he is an angel 
or spirit: For to man God does not allow it oy 
any means." Epist. ad Wolf. tom. 7, fol. 505, 
1. Again Serm. de Matrim. tom. 5, fol. 119, 
1, he writes thus: **Increase and multiply 
is not a precept, but more than a precept, 
that is to say, a divine work — which is as 
necessary as to be a raaii^ awd xo;«t^ \N.^t:^'^^'Kr\ 
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than to eat, ilrink. sleep and wake. Ab it i» 
not in my power not to be a man, so it iii not in 
mj chuice to be without a woman; and again, 
as it 19 not in thy power not to be a woman, so 
it is not in thy choice to live withouta man." 
Nay, his extravagance still led him further. 
For though polyaaray, that is, the plurality of 
wives ur husbands, be positively condemned in 
the New Testament, he blushed not to teach 
the lawfulness of it, as will appear from the 
following pieces. 

" What if one of the married couple," says 
he, "Bliould refuae to be reconciled to the 
other, and would absolutely live separate, and ^ 
the other not being able to contain should be 
I'^racd to seek another consort, what must he 
(ioi May he contract with another? I an- 
swer that without doubt he may." In I Cor. 
7, torn. 5, fol. 33. " Put the case," says he, 
" that one should fly from the other till there 
has been a third or fourth marriage, mav the 
husband marry another wife as often as his for- 
mer leaves him, sn as to have ten or more of 
these deserters still alive? Aeain, may the 
wife have ten or more husbands who are all 
fled? I answer that we can not stop St. Paul's 
mouth, nor contend with such as think fit to 
make use of his doctrine as often as need re- 
(juires. His words are plain that a brother or 
Bister are free from the law of marriage if the 
other departs, or will not consent to live with 
the other." /bid. fol. 112, <l. *■ It U fit," says 
lie again, "the husband 6\\oii\4 ^a'jiSS ^I'a^ 
•^-Jii aot, another will. U ftvft mw\.\«» t*- 
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fawn \tt the maid come. But first be should 
a second and third time admonish his wife^ and 
before others mate known her obstinacy, that 
she.mar be publicl J reprehended I if after that 
she refuses, divorce ner and advaneis Esther 
intheplaceofVasthi.'' lUd. foL ISS, 1. 

Strange doctrine for a man called by God in 
an extraordinary manner! Nay, .does it not 
manifestly show him to hare b^ a most wick- 
ed impostor? His doctrine concerning free 
will u no less contrary to tiie word of Ood: 
For he utterly denies it « Free will,»* says 
K«, *t fti>Ar Rin. 18 no more than an empty name.^' 
Tom. 2, fol. 3, d. And In his treatise deserve 
arUtrio, he writes thus, **man's will is in the 
nature of a horse. If God sits upon it, it tends 
and goet as^ Qod would have it go ■ if the 
devil rides it, it tends and goes as the devil 
would have it; nor can it choose wtkich of the 
riders it will run to, or seek; but the riders 
^emselves strive who shall gain or possess it*** 
Tom. S, foL 434, 8, and again in the sam^ 
treatise fol. 460, 2. If God foresaw, says he^ 
that Judas would be a traitor, Judas of necessi* 
ty became a traitor: Neither was it in the^ 
power of Judas or of any other creature to do 
otherwise, or to change his will. 

Having taken a view of the Reformation in 
general^ and the effects it produced in Germa- 
ny, France and other countries, together with 
the different doctrines preached by the chief 
Beformersf I shall now pa«% ^n^tVciN.^ ^^^^^ 
M^ifMpdf and ahow hovr tVie 1B^\w««Stf»«^ "«* 
0$tMmlsh^4 and supported \xi ^Vc cja^tiNx^O 
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der Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Queen «- 
Itzabeth. I thull aUo-ssj something of 
Queen Mary, and Lady Jane Giey. This last 
reigned as Queen of England, ouly for the 
ahortspaceot'nine days. The first ofcaEion 
of the changes of religion in England, (called 
the He formation) tooL its source from a disor- 
derly passion entertained bv Henry vni, 
a court lady named Anne iBolen. He had . 
ed in it'cdlock with his virtuous queen Cathi 
rine, the datighter of Ferdinand of Arragoi 
and atint to Charles V, for the space of aboi: 
20 years, without any scruple of conscienca 
concerning the validity of their marriage. Ova. 
king {says the Lord Herbert, p. 243.) had uoW. 
for many jeara enjoyed the virtnoua queen 
Catharine, without either that scruple of the 
validity of the match, or that outward note of 
unkindnesa. But when she grew old, and wai 
past bearing children, he began to be distur- 
ted with most grievous scruples about itj nor 
could his tender conscience enjoy any repose, 
till his superannuated wife was removed fran 
his bed, and the placeinade clear for Ilia joaog 
intended bride to take possession of it. 

Dr. Heylin, though a hearty enem^ to the 
Roman Catholic church, has been so sincere «■ 
tolet (he world know, of what nature King 
Henry's scruples were. Ring Henry VIII. 
(says he] being violently hurried with the tran- 
s;>ertof some private affections, and finding ihe^ 
j^pe appearea the greatest o\jat»c\e ^ ^ 
"'re/', extinguiihtd\\i anlhority .Vnti* - 




«f Ili^Mld. Thli opened the firat way to tiia 
** fonutioB ind nre eabonr^ieiiimt to those 
wne'irrtslnaliiieatoit) to which the king af- 
fllHcid DO ■mail ctKonraffeineiitfer politic endt. 

^Attv-wtlttve the tine secret of King Herf 
i^a4^p1e«i laid open wilhont disguise; am) 
ttapblatnthiirttteitorT'is this. He was 
gMNFtegweuyof _hiB wife, wd had set hil 
Sdait to viokutt; opon Hist Anne Boleti, thaf 
iMwuresolTcd tehave her, cost what it would t 
He tberefDre left no stone unturned to com- 
pus his end. Asents were sent abroad to 
Hmper with several foreign aniversities: and 
both pronit^es and threats were emplnjed at 
hMlie to cajole some and frighten otiiers inlw 
eompliance. Bat hia chief application was to 
P«pe Clement VII. to whom he had been very 
eeiViceabteinBOine itnportaht occasions, and 
therefore despaired not of gainirig him over to 
hiisidei which indeed woulij have given nosmall 
npntation to his caase,ir it could have been 
em:ted. But though alt sorts of engines were 
setat work, and the most important soHcita- 
tiosa employed by the Kin^'M agents at Rome 
to render the Pope pliable to hrs desires; tho* 
fltflj laid before fiim all that coutd be said, to 
fepreaent the extreme violence of King Hen- 
ly^tpnper, the pretended reasonableness and 
- -""BiaiCy of a divorce, and the dangerous con- 
■'" es of a refusali t^cw nftgAxaSvea* ^^'^'x 
^pessful: hi&Violineaa^iftv^i,'^^^'*^^'^ 
^ate. thatit w&snttVmV*V^-^« 
.marriage, vtac\i U4't«e^v^^>^s»^ 




add ratified in the most solemn manner hj M» 
predecessor, Julius 11. 

"Our King, {says Lord Herbert, p; 252) 
tboueht fit to send Sir FranciB Bryan and Pe- 
ter Vannes to Rome. Their insti-uctions in 
gaperal being signed with the King's own hand, 
were, &c." Here the author gives an account 
nf some instructions relating to the King's af- 
fairs with the Emperor, and then proceeds 
thus: "Furthermore, they were required to 
discover in the name of a third person, whether 
ir the Queen entered into a religious life, the 
King might have the Pope's dispensation to 
marry again, anil the children be legitimate; 
and what precedents there were for it. Sec- 
ondly, whether if the King for the better indu- 
cing the Queen thereunto, would promise to 
enter himselfinto a religious life, the Pope 
might not dispense with nis vow, and leave 
her there." A most godly contrivance! the 
Kin°; was to make a vow to God, which lie ne- 
ver intended to keep, and the poor Queen was 
tube left in the lurch! If this be not a mark of 
tenderness of conscience, I know not what is. 
But listen to what follows: "Thirdly, If this 
may not be done, whether the Pope can dis- 
pense with the King to have two wives, and 
the children of both legitimate: since great 
reasons and precedents, especially in tha Old 
TesUment, appear for it AH which they 
were ffist to do with that Becrec5 ai\d mtcuki- 
apection, that the cause might nut be. \.tt\iV\Avt4% 

propounJiBg Iherefore the Kina'a taw A-wba*. 

l^anofAe/ man's. Lastly, A.*\n&V '-^~*^-- 

ructions, eni».= =t ,. 
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Here I shall make a few short remarks upon 
it First, I observe how strangely industrious 
and fruitful of invention men are, when thej 
seek to gratify a passion, which has once taken 
deep root in their tiearts. I observe, secondly, 
that Kin^ Henry's seipcing partly to trepan the 
Pope by indirect and sinister means, and part- 
ly to fnghten him by threats into a compliance 
with his desires, is a plain indication that he 
was conscious to hima^Uof the badness of his 
cause: and I observe, thirdly, that his shame- 
ful proposal of being dispensed with to have 
two wives at once, ^ews no less plainly, that 
his conscience would have permitted Queen 
Catharine to continue his wife, notwithstand- 
ing her having been married before to his elder 
brother, if Mrs. Anne Bolen had bef^n but 
privileged to share with her in that honour. 

All this while (says the same author, p. 258) 
the common people, who with much anxiety at- 
tended the success of this great alfair, seemed 
between pity to Queen Catharine and envy to 
Anne Bolen, now appearing to be in the King's 
favour, then to cast out some murmuring and 
seditious words; which being brought to the 
King's ears, he thought tit to protest publicly 
in an assembly of Lords, Judges, &c. called to 
his palace, that nothing but a desire of giving 
satisfaction to his conscience, and a care of es- 
tablishing the fiuccession to the crown in a 
right and undoubted. Vme, W^ ^x^V vcw^v^^'^fc^ 
bim ta controvert this mam^i^^*, \i^v5\^^^^ *^'' 

:^*^*» Aappy in the affect\oTv% ^xi^ Vv^Vx^e^ 

>ltt»Qiteen as any prince \\v\xi%«'*^ 
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may coiidemp me for want of beiigable to &n- 
iver formyself, as having no cuunsel but such 
as you Slave taken anU chusen out of your own 
counsel, whereunto Ihej are piivy, and dare 
not disclose your will and intent. Therefore 
I humbly pray you to Bpare me, until 1 know 
what course my friends in Spain will advise 
me to take: And if you will nott th«n your 
pleasure be fultilled. And with that she a- 
roae and departed." Thus Stow. 

However, my Lord Herbert affirms, that she 
appeared once more in person before the court; 
but it was only to protest against the twn or- 
dinals. a^inrnmpotontjuJ^es: requiring, far- 

ther, that this her protestation might be recor- 
ded, and todepartfdpresentlyoutof thecourt, 
page 263. After which the Queen, being sev- 
eral times cited, and not appearing, was pro- 
nounced contumacious; and the court procee- 
ded to the examination of witnesses, whose de- 
positi'ms all centred in this one point, to wit, 
that the marriage between Prince Arthur and 
Queen Catharine; had been coDsummated. Tlie 
probability whereof, though nothing to the 
mean purpose, having no otner foundation than 
bare guesses, grounded upon their having been 
bedded, and some Jocu (atory words uttered by 
Prince Arthur, could not be of sufiicient 
weight to counterbalance the Queen's punitive 
oath to the contrary, and her taking God to 
witness, that she came a maid to Heor^f't bed. 
Far the truth whereof sUe Bpi)ealed in open 
court to the King's own couacietvtt, "wVa » 
foon as she was retired, itist^ii *^ Aw " ■ 



«pokli fhd^lii the presence of the commission- 
Av:"-*— **i win now in her absence declare 
this unto jou all, that she has been nnto me as 
trae and obedient a wife, as I could wish or 
deiire. She has all the virtuous qbaiities that 
ought to be in a woman of her dignity^ or in a- 
ny other of mean condition. She is also sure- 
ly a woman noblj bom. Her condition will 
well declare it»" Stow, p. 543* And now I 
leave.you or any one tojudge whether it be 
probable tiiat a'person ofthis character would 
pnUicly forswear herself, and at the same 
time have the confidence to appeal to the 
Ktng's own conscience for the truth of what 
she .said. An abandoned creature might do 
so, but not a princess of untainted honor and 
virtue. But to proceed, the witnesses against 
the Queen being thus heard, and their deposi- 
tions recorded, the Cardinals adjourned the 
court to the Friday following, which was July 
£Sd, An. 15£9, when it was expected they 
would have proceeded to a definitive sentence; 
but to the King's great surprise and mortifica* 
tion, they again adjourned it from that day to 
the first of Octoberf pretending that according 
to the method of the court of Rome, which 
Campeius said they were bound to follow, no 

^ judiciary causes could be terminated during 
the general vacation of the harvest and vintage 
already begun. However that be, it is certain 
Campeius had private instructions not to pro* 
Bounce definitively till fuT\.Vi^t w^w^ \\ss^ 
the Pope. 

r •' J^iifng this long iaterva\ iVie^xsi^^^^^^^ 



idle, but found means to ncquaint the emperor 
with all that had passed, entreating him to es- 
pouse her cau§e, as he did in effect. For he 
immediately dispatched orators to Rome, (as 
my Lord HerDert styles them) whom the 
Queen likewise constituted her protectors, giv- 
ing them a commissioii and instructions to 
actio Ker name. Who therefore being come 
to Rome, entered a protestation in his name a- 
gainst the two legates in England, intreating 
the Pope to revoke their comraission, and ad- 
vocate the cause to himself; as likewise to warn 
the King to desist from his suit, or at least con- 
sent to have it judged at Rome. The issue 
whereof in short was, that the Pope being thus 
pressed by the Emperor's orators, signed an 
advucation of the cause to himself, forbidding 
further proceedings under great penalties.— 
This put an end to Campeius's legation, who 
soon after took his leave of the King and retur- 
ned back to Rome. 



SJECTIOIV VI. 

AnJilnihop Cran 
dissolves the m 

King Henry finding himself thus disappoin- 
ted, and that nothing favourable to hia inclina- 
tt'&ns tvas to be hoped for IroTO tV»e Vo^,tti.ol- 
'1^1/ to take a shorter course, '«\v\t\\ \\« VnaW_ 
'-<"iMnot fail. For he had taken cwa 
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vide hifBself with an Archbishop of Canterbu^ 
FT md primate of England, named Thomas 
CnMmWf whesepliableness he was sure off and 
iadeedin ail respects was fit for his purpose. 
The Sttreat waj of knowing men is bj their 
9t&S0Wh^ ftceerduig to this sa^ng of our oaviour, 
ymi shall know them by their fruits. Laws 
were made by the kbg and by his servile and 
ptondering Parliament making it heresy and 
condemning to the flames, all who did not ex* 
presriy conform, by acts as well as by declar- 
htum, to the fiuth and worship, which, as head 
of the dinrch, he invented and ordained. 

Amongst his tenets there were such as nei- 
ther Catholics nor Protestants could, consist- 
entfy with their creeds, adopt. He therefore 
se&t both to the stake, and sometimes, in or« 
derto add mental pangs to those of the body, 
l» dragged them to the fire on the same hurdle, 
tied tog^ether in pairs, back to back, each pair 
containing a Camolic and a Protestant. Was 
tins the way that Saint Austin and Saint Pat- 
rick propa^ted their religion ! Yet, such is 
the malignity of Burnet, and of many, many o- 
thers, called Protestant ^ ^divines,'' that they 
apologize for, ifthey do not absolutely applaud 
this execrable tyrant, at the very moment that 
they are compelled to confess that he soaked 
the earth with Protestant blood, and filled the 
air with the fumes of their roasting flesh. 
. Throughout the whole of this b\ft^^ ^^\Vw> 
Cnutifer, who was the primate ol >5cv^ ^x^'^^ 
"^''*" JB« consenting to, swic<\"QrK«!k^ ^ 
a abetting in, the mutiifetvci^ ^ ^^' 
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esUnts as well as Calholic^; Oiough, and I 

gay you to mark it well, Hume, Tilotsoo, 
urnet, anil all his loDg Hat of eulogists, say, 
anil make it a matter of merit in him, that all 
this while, he was himself a sincere Protestant 
in hia heartl And, indeed, we shall, by and 
by, see him openly avowing those very tenets, 
for the holding of which he had been instru- 
mental in sendine, without regard to age oraex, 
others to perlah in the flames. 

The progress of this man in the paths of in- 
famy, needed incontestable proof to reconcile 
the human mind to a belief in it. Before he 
became a priest he had married; afler be be- 
came a priest, and had taken the oath of celi- 
bacy, he, being then in Germany, and having 
become a Protestant, married another wife, 
while the lirat was still alive. Being the pri- 
mate of Henry's church, which still forbade the 
clergy to have wives, and which held them to 
thtir oath of celibacy, he had hia wife brought 
to England in a chest, with holes bored in it to 
give her air. As the cargo was destined for 
Canterbury, it was landed at Gravesend, 
where the sailors, nut apprised of the contents 
of the chest, set it up on one end, and the 
wrong end downwards, and had nearly broken 
the neck of the poor frow! Here was a pretty 
scene! A German frow, with a litter of half 
German half English young ones, kept in hug- 
ger-magser, on that spot, which,had been the 
cradle of christiamty;fti&t*vot,'NVeitai. fc-ns- 
tin had inhabited, and where TVvomna K-'a*,^- 
e( had sealed wiSihift WooA.VwoW"-' 
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tmni, who aimed at the deatructioii of the' 
«3mrdi and at the pillage of the people ! Here 
is quite enongk to fill as with diigust, bat, 
when we reflect, that this same primate, while 
hehad under his roof his frow and her litteri 
was CMaged in assistins; to send protestants 
to tte&mes, because thej dissented from a 
ajstem that forbade the clei^ to have wives, 

. we swell with indignation^ not against Cran- 
mer, for, though there are so many of his atro- 
cious deeds jet to come, he has exhausted our 
storey not against Hume, for he professed no 
regard for anj reKgion at all$ but, against those 
wmi are called ^^divines," and who are the eu- 
logists of Gran mer; against Burnet, who says, 
thatCranmer ^did all with a good conscience;'' 
and i^inst Dr. Sturges, or, rather, the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester, who clubbed their Ha- 
lents' in gathering up the ^reflections on Pope- 
ry,' who talk of the '^respectable Cranmer," 
and who have tiie audacity to put him, in point 
•f integrity, upon a level with Sir Thomas 
Mooref As Dr. Milner, in his answer to 
Sturges, observes, they resemble each other in 

. that the name of both was Thomas; but, in all 
other things, the dissimilarity was as great as 
that which the most vivid imagination can as- 
cribe to tlie dissimilarity between hell and 
heaven. 

The infamy of Cran'mer in assisting in send- 
ing people to the flames for enUYtd^\vv\\^v).^\!^- 
ioiw, which ht afterwards eotk?%sb&^^ ^"^ ^^ft' 

A/in^i/'enftortained at tie t\\iie vWVVe. v*jl% '^^ 
pif0dipg them^ can be aurpa&sed\>7 xio>^'>=^'^ " 
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posed to derisiony and was burning and ripping 
np the boweU of people by scores, only be* 
cause thej remained firm in that faith of which 
he had still the odious effrontery to call himself 
the Defender? 

Ail justice, every thing like law, every mo- 
ral thought, must have been banished before 
such monstrous enormity could have been suf- 
fered to exist. They were ail banished from 
the seat of power. An iron despotism had, as 
we shall see, come to supply the place of th() 
papal supremacy. Civil iit^rty was wholU 
gone: no one could look upon his life safe for 
twenty four hours. Cranmer distinguished 
himself from all his predecessors in the See of 
Canterbury, amongst whom (counting from St. 
Augustine downwards) we find so great a num- 
ber in the catalogue of Saints, that I believe 
there is not a diocess in Christendom can shew 
Ihe like, except we go back to the very primitive 
ages. So that if archbishop Cranmer appears to 
have been t le very reverse of these, botli n fiitK 
and practice, 1 fear his character will give no 
Kreat edification; and the credit of the English 
reformation will unavoidably suffer by having 
had sue 1 a rt firmer at the head of it. 

Bishop Burnet, his greatest admirer and pro- 
fest encomiast, tells us of him in his history of 
the English Reformation 1 . part. p. 92, that 
he was a Lutheran in his heart, even when he 
was but a private fellow in the university of 
Cambridge; and it is a noted ^ac,V., \Xv^V. V<i. «s^- 
peered in a/i outward practices a%K.^vywc^x '^^- 
msn-CAthnlic; and by consecvuetvc^ ^\%%9^xc^V«i<^ 
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his i-etiglnn from that time forward till the end 
ef King Henry's reign. 

The King was no sooner cold in his grave, 
hut Cianmer threw off the mask} and the 
Duke uf Somerset, (who was a rank Calvinist} 
and had likewise dissembled his religion as 
long as Henry lived) being made lord protec- 
tor la the minority of Edward VI, hcimmedi* 
nte\y became the Duke's ecclesiastical instru- 
ment in pushing on those astonishing ctianges 
in the religion of his forefatliers, whicTi happeti- 
ed in that reign j so that of all the bishops, 
Rrchbiihnps that ever were in Great Britain 
from the converfioiiof King Eihelbert down 
to the reign of Edward VI. Cranmer was the 
first that openly renounced tlie religion which 
that peat servant uf God and preaclier of the 
Gn^pel. St. Augustin, had planted in this isl- 
and j and iherefore, if it|iostati2ing frum the an- 
cient faith, and broaching new doctrines, be 
the distinguishing character of a heretic, arch- 
bishop Craumer has the justest claim to that 
title: Since it is an uncouiested truth, that th^ 
Ttlij^inii he fell fi'om was that which every 
Christian upon eai'th, excepting some reinaina 
of heretics condemned by the tour firstgeceral 
councils, did profess when it was brought into 
Englund by St. Augustin, and his followers} 
and that when Cranmer abandoned it, it had 
not only been publicly professed and taughtby 
the whi>le episciipal order and body of the 
clergy in Great Dritain, but had likewise been 
supported by the whole \egih\a.\!v<e Tjo'Ntt <& 
tiicMoglith nation, witlioat, ainy v^'t.Wt <\iw 



Anhf the ftnrce of nine hundnidl jreM and 
l^^wardS) notwithstanding those frequent revo« 
Infii^ftiiis-tiie itate, occasioned by the inva« 
riam of the Danes, the conquest of the Nor* 
flMM, tin wars of the Barons, and those be* 
ti^reett the houses of Lancaster and York, 
iHMk dtiided the nation in eVerj thing but 
iitliaioni whereio all parties, initerests and 
liMWona oontinuedtothe Tery last. ' This theii 
h ik^ fcut noble ex jloit ♦•wet^y af chbishop 
(BMsaiftfer distinguisned himself from all tha 
wihirishops that had gone before him for nine 
Irandted years together. 
= it is yery stt-ange, indeed; that for the space 
of nhfr hundred years there should not be a 
Viiiiaipr orarchbishop in the whole English na* 
.iioirfotther leamefL^eAoagh to see, or s^alnu&e- 
ttMigh to oppose these gross errors (if they'wero 
NalTysach) which Cranmer undertook to re« 
ftntt} yet it either was so, or Cranmer's reform 
nitttion was an imposition: But it appears 
mch more consonant to reason to judge, that 
ma roibirminir archbishop was an impostor, 
than that all wereeii)b«r aunces or prevarica- 
tors. 

Cranmer was the first archbishop of Canter- 
bnry, who in order to obtain his bulls, took 
the oath of obedience to the pope, with a pr&* 
meditated design not to keep it; that is, with 
a full resolution to separate himself from the 

- p^e's communion; strip him of his spiritual su- 
jpnimaoT in Eoeland,- and be^tovi S\. ^\2^ ^0(^^c^^^ 
miAi^iid in effect soon att^t Vv\% c.^\«ft5:.\»5»ss^* 

. ^nmUU was ttot do^mX^Vv^n^^lA"^^ 




not what deserves that name: though bishop 
Burnet, whA could nut conreal the fact, labours 
bard to giuss it over by saving, titat before he 
took the oath, he made a solemn protestation, 
that h« did not intend thereby to restraio hint' 
self from any thing that he was bound to bj 
his duty to Ged, the King or his country; and 
he renounced every thing in it that was con- 
trary to any of these, 1 part. L. £. p. 129.— 
The true ineaninj; whereof is, that he made a 
Eolemn pratestatton to God, that though he 
was going to take an oath of obedience to the 

tope, hiaconscience would not permit him to 
eepit; and that therefore his real intention 
(as his actions shewed) was to renounce all o- 
bedience to him. And can any man iioubt al- 
ter this but that archbishop Cranmer had » 
very dift'erent sort of conscience from all his 
predecessors, who not only took that oath from 
the time it began to be tendered, but thought 
themselves bound to keep if. Though indeed 
I do not find in any history, but that ihey com- 
plied with their duly to 6o<l, the king, ond 
Ibur ciiunirv. a^ fully as if U-ey had forsworn 
themselves like Cranmer. 

1 only add, that by the help of such a pro- 
testation, whether verbal or mental (if allowed 
of) the force of any oath may be eluded; be- 
cause Iheparlv to whom it is tendered, needs 
but keep this reserve in his mind, that he will 
bind himself no further by it. than his con- 
And if that will excuse 



_ » nil! permit. 

M man from the guilt otpeviw(^,»!i\ '^i^^'^^^'^; 
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HiMfli wvmicd in the atroogett terto»« may be 
iMok* through like cobwebs; and we ma%t agreei 
wtth Hodibrts, that, 

Oiitlia are but words, and iBefdat>lit wind. 
Toe leeble impleiiieQti to&nd* 

'CTaHmer was the first archbishop of Canter- 
hfmr that shewed his dexterity in tying first, 
«M theii untjinff the matrimonial knot; and 
'. tfiit lie' perfbrmeS twice with great success, in 
CM||iliaaoe with his royak master. To ex- 
pfido; myself King Henry was privately marri* 
cd to Anne Bolen, in the presence of archbish* 
op Cranmer, (as the Lord Herbert relateSi p. 
509) KNne months before the sj^ntence of the 
khig's divorce from Qaeen Catharine was pro* 
ndnnced by him. For this was not done, till 
fldie appeared big with child. Mr. Collier 
ad4ff|jfc 76, that after Cranmer had pronoun- 
ced the sentence of divorce, he held another 
GOQrt .at Lambethy where he confirmed the 
kiqj^it marru^ with the new queen Anne, all 
JiLwfai^ Hotwi&standing as soon as this unfor- 
u tniiata person was convicted of dishonesty, 
^. andjMitenced to lose her head, the king re* 
solMd fiuth^r to be divorced from her; that is, 
to have kb marria^ with her dechired void: 
which atao was performed by archbishop Cran* 
nerf aays the san^e Lord Herbert, p. 448; 
Sunk, however, as the country was by the 
^"1 membereof the Parliament hop\i^\o «!GAs^n ^s^ 
: j tfof Aw/Zf dfd, in the plunder Si ^^ (^"six^^ 
/ W4to>Kiri ae/fiah and »em\eM viw^^^;^ 
r mul9cidftbe courtiere, the kmtf % ««^^?^ 



4«r« some men to rai»e their voicei agaiust 
the illegalitj and cruelty of the divorce of 
Catharine, as well as against that great prepar- 
atory measure uf plunUer, the taking of the 
spiritual siipremacj from the Pope, and giving 
it to the king. 

The Bishops, alt but one, which one w« 
shall preaetitly sec dying on the scaffold rather 
than abandon his integrity, were terri lied intn 
acquiescence, 01, at least, into silence. But 
there were many of the parochial clergy, and a 
large part of the monks and friars, who were 
not thus acquiescent, or silent. These by 
their sermons, and by their conversational made 
the trulh pretty generally known to the people 
at large; and though they did not succeed in 
preventing the calamities which they saw ap- 
proaching, they rescued the character of their 
country from the infamy of silent submis- 

Of all the duties of the historian, the inosl 
sacred is that of recording the conduct of those 
who have stood forward to defend helpless in- 
nocence against the attacks of puweiful guilt. 
This duty calls me to make particular mention 
of ihe conduct of the two friars, Peytn and 
Elstow. The former, preaching before the 
king at Greenwich, just previous to his mar- 
riage with Anne, and taking for his text the 
pasaage in (he first book of Kings, where Mi- 
c^iiiitA prophecies against A.\\a^, "mHxd ^v^ wk' 
rounded with flattereta aviA \f \.ti^ \wj»^o^S 
maid, "I am that Micaiak «\vo» l^^. ■*'''S ^^ 
^caose X muat tell yo»tra^* *^'* *"" 



ii milawfii}; and I know that I shall eat the 

. braid of afflietioii, and drink the water of sor- 

TOWf ret because our Lord had put it into mj 

ttkoaukf I must speak it Tour flatterers are 

flie four hundred prophets, who, in the spirit 

of lying seek tp deceiTe you. But taki heed, 

lest you,^ being seduced, find Ahab's punish- 

• ttent, whidi was to haie his blood licked up 

^ by dogs. Itisoneof thesreatestmyseries in 

K'nces to be daily abused^ by^ flatterers. "--^ 
, e king took this reproof in silence; but, the 
' next Sunday, a Dr. Curwin preached in the 
same place before the king, and havins called 
Peyto d(^, slanderer, base, beggarly friar, 
rebel and traitor, and having said that he had 
fled for shame; Elstow, who was present, and 
who was a fellow friar of Peyto, called out a* 
loud to Curwin, and said: ^'Good sir, you 
know that Father Peyto is now gone to a pro- 
vincial council at Canterbury, and not fled for 
' you; for to-morrow he will return. In the 
- meanwhile I am here as another Micaiah, and 
will lay down my life to prove all those things 
tirue, which he hath taught Out of the Holy 
Scripture; and to this combat I challenge thee 
before God and all equal judges; even unto 
thee Curwin, I say, which art one of the four 
hundred false prophets, into whom the spirit of 
lying is entered, and seekest by adultery to es- 
tablish a succession, betraying the King into 
endless perdition." Stow^ nvRq T^WtsA <\\v«?. \^ 
hiB Chronicle^ says, ti[\at Y\%V.«^ <^^wr.^ ^^'' 
in ao much that tbey co\x\^T\cNVTtv72».^Vv5\ ^'^'' 
W* speech, until the Vin^ Vwsi^A^ NsJ^^^ 
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hold hii peace." The two friars were brought i 
the next daj before the king's council, who » 
buked them, and told them, that they deserved 
to be put into a sack, and throwo into tht.^ 
ThaniPS. Whereupon Elstow said, smiling^V 
"threaten these thines to rich and dainty per^fl 
sons, who are clothBiTin purple, faredeliciou**! 
ly,8Qd hHveJheirchiefest hope in the world|:i 
' n them not, but are joyful, that fc ~ 

ir duty we are driyen henc(_, 
o God, we know the wwH 
to heaven to be as ready by water as by land." i 
)t is impossible to speak with Bufficienladmira- i 
tion of the conduct of those men. Ten thous^ r 
and victories by land or sea would not bespeak 
BO much heroism in the winners uf those victo- 
ries as was shown by those friars. It* the bish- 
ops, or only a fourth part of them, had shown 
> equal courage, the tynint would have stopped 
. in that career which was now on the eve of 

Eroducing so many errors. The stand against 
iin by these two poor friars was the only in- 
: stance of bold open resistance, until he had ac- 
tually got in'o his murders and robberies; and 
seeing that there never were yet found even a 
protestant pen, except the vile pen of Burnet, 
to offer so much as an apology for the deeds of 
this tyrant, one would think that the heroic 
virtue of Peyto and Elstow, ought tube suffi- 
cient to make us hesitate before we talk of 
"monkish ignoeance and superstition." Re- 
collect that there was no wild tMia,tvt\4«v vn 
(^e coat/tict of those men; that t'hty cott\4"&'»X. 
"actuated by any selfish motWft? tiw.t fefc> 
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ttiMidARmrd ioAe cADHof mormlitjtand In 
d«frau of a penon whom- thej had Derer per- 
•omUj know, and thati too, with the cer- 
tUB^of incsrrinK the nioit severe panishmeiits 
tfnot daatii iUbll? A detail of these butche- 
iiM ooald only di^st the weary reader. A 
few initaDcei however, mast not be emitted, 
namely, the alaughteringof the relation*, and * 
particularly the mother of Cardinal Popci 
li The cardinal, who had, when very young 

I and before the king's first divorce had been a- 
j" gitaledi been a great favourite with the kingj 
[ and had pursued his studies and travels on the 
jl ctintineutat [he king's expense, disapproved of 
the divorce, and of all the acts that followed h 
and, though calleil home by the king he refu- 
ted to oiKy. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, taleqt and virtne, and his opinions had 
Great weight in England. His mother, the 
Cenntess of Salisbury, was descended from the 
Plantagenets and was the last living descend- 
ant of that long race of English kings. So that 
the Cardinal, who had by the Pope been raised 
to that dignity, on account of his great learn- 
ing and .eminent virtues, was, thus, a relation 
ofthe king, as his mother was of course, and 
she was, too, thenearest of alt his relations..— 
But, the cardinal was opposed to the king's 
proceedings; and that was enough to ercite 
and put in motion the deadly vengeance of the 
latter. 

Mmdj were the arts t\«A, >v« tos^*- ^'*'ts'^'" 
•odgrtAtiB amouat wastVv* ta«MKK«, «.■« 
P^ph duthe eipetided>'ui w4«^»^«'*^ 
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c&rdinal's person within his grasp; and these 
ving failed, he resolved to wre A his ruthli 
vengeance on his kindred a&d his aged niol 
er. She was charged by the base Tin 
Cromwell (of whom we snail soon see eno 
with having; persuaded her tenants not to rea^' - 
the new translations of the bible, aod also witk 
having received bulla from Rome, which, the 
accuser said, were found at Courdray house, 
Iier seat in Sussei:. Cromwell also ehowed a 
banner which had been used by certain rebels 
in tlie nurtli, and wliicb he said he found in 
her hnuse. All this was, however, so very 
barefaced, that it was impossible to think of a 
trial. The judges were tlien asked, whether 
the Parliament could not attaint her; that is to 
say, condemn her without giving hera hcaringP 
The judges said, thatit was a dangerous matter 
that they could not, in their courts, act in this 
manner, and that they thought the parliament 
never would. But, bein;^ asked, whether, if 
the parliament were to do it, it would remain 
gooa in law, they answer in the afhrmative. 
That was enough" A hill was brought in and 
thus was the Countess, together with the Mar- 
chioness of Exetei' and two gentlemen, rela- 
tions of the Cardinal, condemned to death. 
The two latterwere executed, the Marchioness 
was pardoned, and the Countess shut up in 
prison as a sort of hostage for the conduct of . 
A(,'/- son. In a. few months, however, jn insur- 
'■'■ction ha ving broken out on accoviiA o^ V\%\5- 
a/jnicil nets, the king chose 1o %\lft5e,t^^il».^. 
o rcbe/a Aad been instigated M ^"w*™ 
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* VM(ii^ftnd, forib he dragged his mother to the 
jii^tfbVi* She^i who was, upwards of seyentj 

^ T^ifurs of age, thou^ worn down in bqdj by her 
liBfir is onmeot, maintained to the last a true 
WOMof her character and noble descent. — 
yfh^ Vtidttk to bj her head npon the block: 
^Wof** answered sne, **ray head shall never 
Ultfw te tyrannT} it never committed treason; 

!: 'ud, if you will have it, you must get it as you 
dnt*^. The executioner sthick at her neck 
wMi his axe, and as she ran about the scaf- 
fold, with her gray locks hanging down her 
^^^aboolders &od breast, he pursued, giving her 
repeated chops, till at last ne brought het* down! 
Is it a scene in Turkey or in Tripoli that 
we are contemplating? No; but in England, 
where Magna Charta had been so lately in 
force, where nothing could have been done 
contrary to law, but where all ecclesiastical as 
wellas lay, being placed in the hands of one 
• xnan, bloody butcheries like this, which would 
have roused even a Turkish populace to resist- 
ance, could be perpetrated witnout the small- 
est danger to the perpetrator. Hume, in his 
remarks upon the state of the people iu this 
reign, pretends, that the people never hated 
the king, and 'Hhat he seems even, in some de- 
gree, to have possessed to the last, their love 
and affection," he adds, that it may be said 
'. . with truth, that the * •English, in that age, 
were so thoroughly a\\W\3i^^^ ^-^VX^^ ^s^^^'ews. 
shveB, ihey were mcWti^di V's ^^xs5vt^/e^^ 

^ tfiw acts of tyranny, vf\\\tV >n«^^ ^'^^'^'^S 

:^r#r themselves and at tVvw ov^^ wy^^^^ 



This lying historian every where euduavours tf 
gloBs over the deeds of those who Ucatrorail 
the Catholic church botli in England and il 
Scotland. Too cunning, botvever, toappUw 
theblooOy Henry himself, he would have u ' 
lieve, that after all, there was something 8 
ble in liim; and this belief he would have 1 
found on the fact of his having been to the Ui| 
Beeiniogly beloved by his people. 

And here let me sf^e, that in Dr. flayley'f 
life of Bishop Fisher, it ia positively asserted, 
that Anne Bolen was the king's daughter, 
and lh.it Lady Bolen, her mother, said to the 
king, when he was about to marry Anne. "Sir, 
for the reverenoe of God, take tieed what you 
do in marryitigmy daughter, for, ifyru record' 
your own conscience well, she i» your own 
daughter as welt as mine." To whicti the king 
replied, 'Whose daughter soever she is, she BHau 
be my wife.' "[conceive (says Ur, Lingard. 
in his history of England, vol. ti. chap. iil.J 
that the extraordinary distiuction shuwo to 
Anne Bulen while a child, gave rise to the 
tale lliat she wa<f in reality Henry's own daugb- 
tfr, by Lady Boien. It was published t>y 
Sanders, in l.'iSJ, on the aniliority ofRaiitar) 
and an attempt to refute it was made in the 
Anti-Sanderus, printed at Cambridge, in 1593. 
Burnet, in his history of the Reformation, 
transcribed the arguments in the Anti-Sander- 
W and Le Gi:and, in his Detenca dc Sand^rv "^ 
wiihout maintainiag the truth oi Wva'n^V'**'*- 
««, undertook to repel t\ie o\Mei:\s.\\wt« lA 
Wjjet. Prob»blj the beat refatiti«6 ^'^ "^ 
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t»l«, u cardioal Qairini has. observed, rPoli. 
1^ toifeu I, |i. 137^) it to be found in the si- 
mce of Pole, wbo would certainlj have men* 
ti^«d it if he had known it at the time* 

ArcUmbop Cranmer gave the finishing 
stroke to the diTorce, bj definitiYe sentence 
in the month of Maj^ An. ISSSf queen Ca- 
tharine beitig then at Ampthii, in Bedford- 
diive, whither the king sent some of his coun- 
eil to lay before her the reasons of his second 
narriaget and exhorts^her to submit to it. But 
ehe persisting to protest against it, the arch- 
bishop cited her to appear at Dunstable, six . 
miles off, where he appointed a riwrt to be 
bviaf tv nrhivli die (|a«eu tielOg cited for fif* 
teen daj» io|cettier and uot appearing, he Uni 
pronounced ner contumacious, and then pro- 
ceeded to give sentence, ^'hereby (according 
to the style of it) he pronounced, decreed and 
dedareci, that the marriage between K. Henr 
ry and the princess Catharine, had been void, 
and null, and invalid, from the very beginning; 
and that it was unlawful for them to live any 
more together as husband and wife. That 
therefore he separated and divorced them, and 
in consequence pronounced, decreed and de< 
clared them to be separated and divorced. 
Which sentence he ordered to be publicly 
read in our Lady's chapel, in the priory of 
Dunstable. And then sent to the king to 
know his farther pleasure; who, thereupon, 
llpiye a strict chaise that Cal.W\\i^ ^Vv^^^Ssk*^^ 
no more called queen, but ipnwc^%% ^^'sr-w^x^^ 
uwf widow of prince MVViut. Ct^wa«:^^^ 




another court at Lnmbeth, at which he Oeclar- 
eil that the king hati been lawfully married to 
Anne Bolenj anil that he now confirmei) 
the marriage bj his pastoral anil judicial au- 
thority, which he derived from the successors 
of the upustlea. 

We shall see him, by and by, exercising 
the same authority to declare this new mar- 
riage null and vuid from the beginning, anil 
Bee him assist in bastard izins; the fruit of its 
but wc must now follow Mrs. Anne Bolen, 
(whoni the Protestant writers strain hard tor 
whitewash,) till we have seen the end of her. 
She ivaa ilcljvercd of a daughter, (who wai 
afterwards queen Bl italic ili,} ni ilic c»il vt 
eight months from the date ot her nnnrlnffe. 

' This did not please the king, who wanted a 
son, and who was quite monster enough to be 
displeased with her on that account. Tha 
couple jogged on apparently without quarrel- 
ling for about three years, a pretty lonj; time, 
if we duly consider the many obstacles which 
vice opposes to peace and happiness. The 
husbanii, however, had plenty of occupation} 
for, being now " Head of the Church," he had 
a deil to manage; he had, poor man, to labour 
hard at making a new religion, new-articles of 
fuidi, new rules of discipline, and he had new 
things of all sorts to prepare. Besides whicht- 
he had, as we shall see, some of the best mea 
in his kingdom, and that ever lived in Vtj^, 
i-//;^rio;n or country, to behead, hang, np^jgf' 
aad cut into quarters. He W, wvOTftttN«,'^ 

fe .shall see, bugun the graad wotW q!1.u|»A*» 




t ')|lns4ar tad derutBtum. So that h« 
~lt bftTe.tgr4&t deal of time for ftmilj 

. _^^mT«r> be had no time to jv vith Anne, 
VlH^ mtiliw to look after her, which ia k 
fUgtg to )>4 thpoi^t of when a man roarriea a 
nim* blif Iw own agej and that tfai» " great 
i^piio .rwniwr," u-aome of the Protestant 
IRifwti nil her, wuted i littla of husband- 
Use niffllviGe, we are now going to see. The 
$ni40B>i w rather tiie looseness, of her man- 
Wt, so very different from those of that vir- 
iaftat qaeeo, whom the English court and na- 
W> bad had before them as example. Anne 
Mcited the mirth and set agoing the chat of 
parsons ef another description. 

Id January, 1536, queen Catharine died. 
^Bie bad been banished from the court. She 
had Been her marri^e annulled bj Cranmer, 
•ad her daughter and only surviving child 
butardized by the act of parliament; and the 
bnsband, who had had five children by her, . 
that "reformation" husband had had the bar- 
barity to keep her separated from, and never 
to suffer her, after her banishment, to set her 
^egon that child 1 She died, as she had liv- 
vl) beloved and revered by every good man 
and woman in the kingdom, and was buried^ 
amidst the sobbings and tears of a vast assent 
Uage of the pe^ie, in the abbey church of Fe- 
■" irough. The king, whose iron h.«Krt. 
to have been Bofteccd, ^dt a.^Mwslwi'..^sv 
aflectionate letter, v(\flt\i ^^a **?:''*'^ 
rOm her death\»&, ««&««&. '«*'* 
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Eons about him to wear mourning tin the dav 
of her burial. But, our fdinous"greatfem«!e 
reformer" not only tliJ Dol wear mourning, 
Dut ilressed hereclf out in the gajest aotl e;au- 
diest altirej etpressed her unbounded joy; 
and said that she was now in realitj a cjueea! 
Alas, for our great " female reformer!" in just 
three mouths and sixteen daya from this of her 
exultation, she died herself; not, howeveri ai 
the reul queen had died, in her bed, deeply 1&- 
inented by all the good, and without a. soul on 
earth to impute to her a single fault; but, on a 
ecatfuhl, under a death warrant signed by her 
husband, and charged with treason, adultery 
and incest! 

In the month of May, 15S6, she wag, along 
with the king, among the spectators at a tilling- 
match, at Greenwich, when, being incautioiii, 
she gave to one of the combatants, who was 
also one of her paramours, a sign other attach- 
ment, which seems only to have confirmed ihe 
Ifinsr in suspicions which he before entertained. 
He instantly quitted the -place, returned (o 
Westminster, ordered her to be confined at 
Greenwich that night, and to be brought br 
water, to Westminster the nest day. But, 
she was met, by his order, on the rwer, and 
conveyed In the tower, and as it were to re- 
'mind her of the injustice which she had so 
mainly assistpd in commilting against the late 
virtuous rjueen. as it wpre to say to her, "see,, 
flfterall, God i* just." ahe waa ™^tv5Miie<Jfci. 
fAv very roirin in which she Viad »\ftv* vWwtfw. 
it^ffire her corotiation^ Froiti ft»e " 
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ficr impiiaoiuiient her behaviimr iudicateil any 

thing But conscious innocence. 

SSe was chargeil with adultery committed 

with four f^entlemei) of the king^B houBeholU, 
I And with incest with her brother, Lord Roch- 
I fiiril; and she was, of course, charged with tipa- 

9on, those being acts of trtsBon by law. They 

were found guilty and all put to death. 

But, before Anne was executed, our friend, 

Thomas Cranmer, had another tough job to 

KrfDrm. The king, who never did any thing 
halvis, ordered, "ns bead of the church," 
t^ archbishop to hold his " spiritual court," 
and divorce him from Anne! He pronounced 
the marriage with Anne "to be lawful, and 
had confirmed it by his authority, judicial and 
i pastoral, which he derived from the successors 
* of Uie apostles." How was he now to annul 
the marriage? Haw was he to declare it un- 
lawful? lie cited the king and queen to ap- 
pear in his "court!" (oh! lliatcourCj liis ci- 
tttion stated, that their marriage had been un- 
lawful, that they were living in adultery, and 
that for the " salvation of tlieir souls," the-y 
should come and show eause why ihej should 
not be separated. They were ju»l going to be 
separated most effectuallyj for thi* waa on the 
17th of May, and Anne, wtm had been con- 
demned to death on the 15th. was to be, and • 
/ was, executed on the 19di! They huth obey- 
^ edthe citation, and wppeared before him.li'5 
f* thjeir pructors; and, afltr \^a.V\f -J W^vi. 'Csvtvf., 
. Craamer, who, observe. ftfte»^a.Ti% i-^t-M "^ 
Common Vrejw, 'MwmsA. 'W? "^ 



blasphemous farce by proDOuncing, "in the 
name of Christ, and for the honour of God," 



not give way to esclamations, orthej will in- 
terrupt U9 at every step. Thus was the daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, bastardized by the decision at 
the very man who had not only pronounced 
her mother's marriage lawful, but who hail 
been the contriver of that marriage! And yet 
Burnet haa the impudence to say, that Cran- 
mer " appears to hft^e done every thing with n 
good tonaciencel" ~ Yes, with such another 
conscience as Burnet did the de«ds by wbith 
he got into the bishoprick of Salisbury. 

On the 19th, Anne was beheaded in ti>e 
tower, put into an elm coffin, and buried Uiere. 
At the place of execution she did nut pretend 
that she was innocent; and there appears to 
nie tu be very little doubt of her having done 
some at least of the things imputed to her: but 
if her marriage with the king had *' always 
been null and veidl" that is to say, if she had 
never been married to him, how cuuld she, by 
her ciiuimerce with other men, have been guil- 
ty of treasonf On the 13th, she is condemoed 
us the wife of the king, on the 17th, she is 
pronounced never to have been hia wife, md, 
-on the 19th, she is <?j[ecuted for having been 
his unlawful wife! However, an to the effect 
which this event has upon the character of the 
'■/tEFonMATioSf" it signifies not a straw whe- 
fAera/iewasaiuiltyoriiHioceiiVotlWtviwieftii^i'n 
/■«/(/ to her caarg«} for, >C *^e **** "uh«»«— 
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how Cte veto describe the monsters who brought 
her tii4lie block? How are we to describe that 
** Head of the Church" and that archbishop, 
who imd now management of the religious af- 
ftirs of Ensland? 

It is said} that the evening before her ezecu- 
tioB) she b^ed the lady of the lieutenant of 
the tower to go to the princess Mary, and to 
bes her to pardon her for the many wrongs she 
had done hen There were others to whom 
she had done wrongs. She had been the cause^ 
and the guilty cause, of breaking the heart of 
the rightful queen; she had caused the blood 
of Moore and of Fisher to be shed; and she 
had been the promoter of Cranmer, and his 
aider and abettor in all those crafty and per- 
nicious councils, by acting upon which an ob- 
stinate and hard-hearted king had plunged the 
kincdom into confusion and blood. 
' The king, in order to show his total disre- 
mtd for her, and, as it were, to repay her for 
her conduct on the day of the funeral of Ca- 
tharine, dressed himself in white on the day 
of her execution; and, the very next day, was 
married to Jane Seymour, at Marevell Ilall, 
in Hampshire. She, in 15Sr, being his third 
queen, bore him a male child, afterwards Ed- 
ward VI. and in less than a fortnight expired. 
After that again the king was solemnly mar- 
ried to the lady Anne of CI eves, with the ex-, 
press approbation of the same archbishop Crant 
mer, sitting in council, who s^VN^'ti. ^VV %t\xi:Nj^^% 
jiad ^iSculties relatmc lo V\v«l xssa.V^-r "^"^^ 
lojpd Herberts p. 516; aW nvV\cV, tv^VnnV^'^^^^'^ 



ing, this complaUant arclibishop, perceiving 

ihat the kii)» (ivho hail taken a liking to the 
loiIy Catharine Howard, p. 518) hateJ his wife, 
maUe no difiiculty to join with otheia in the 
tlissolution of this marriage. The king with 
very lillle cereinony, Sent her to the block, to- 
gether with a whofe posse of her relationsj lov- 

He was the Erst archbishop of Canterbury 
that gave up the ecclesiastical authority to se- 
cular hands, betrayed the ancient faith and 
immunities of the church, and sacrificed her 
patrimony to the lust and avarice of his prince; 
as ia attested by all historians both Protestants 
and Catholics. He distinguished himself but 
a few days before his deatn, no less than lie 
had done in the course of his lifej for whilst 
he was under sentence of condemnation, llo 
perjured himself twice in hopes of the queen's 
pardon; which fact is related and very-finely 
. daubed over by bishop Burnet, p. 534, 335, 
who compares Tiis weakness and fall with St. 
Peter's denial of Christ, and brings offhis he- 
i-o with flying colours. These were the most 
distinguishing actions of the famous Thomas 
t>anraer, the first Protestant archbishop in 
Great Britain; to which high station king 
Henry, who had taken the true size of his con- 
science, preferred him, whilst he was yet ne- 
gotiating the business of the divorce in Germa- 
ny; as judging hin the fittest person to put a 
.*peedj end to it by a definitive sentence; 
which he readily performed, as snoiv sa 'iivt 

ting cntled upon him for tt\&t im^ttt^-^sA ^w* 

^f service. 
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. -Bishop Burnet atjlet him a faoly saint and 
inartji-,.uid relates of him, ^at though hb 
body waa isdused tn ashes, the fire epared his 
heart, p. 335. And he says expresslj, that if 
this had ha[^ned tn our church, we should 
have-made a miracle of it. Ibid. And in- 
deed, I an whffU^ of his viind: For such a 
thijBS cannot possibly be ascribed to any natu- 
ral t^use. Nay, what completes the paradox, 
he )iimt<elf relates it as testimony of tne arch- 
)nshop?s innocence; for he concludes from it. 
that though hU hand erred; (to wit, in sub- 
acribing twice before his death to a formal ab- 
juratioa of the errors of lather and Zuingti- 
.us,} yet his heart had continued true; ib. and 
WJW therefore spared by the fire. This is both 
jwosense and contradiction with a vengeance. 
for moral guilt of outward actions is in the 
heart, not in its outward instrument, the hand, 
tH^mre ought rather t» have been spar- 
ed, as being the lets guilty of the two. But 
be that as it will, if the preservation of the 
archbishop's heart was not miraculous, and 
yet cannot be ascribed to any natural cause, 
^forif it could, it would not be a testimony of 
innocence,) that is, if it was neither natural 
nor supernatural, I may conclude, without of- 
fence, that bishop Burnet's fine story, wher- 
ever he has picked it up, is a mere talc. 

The remainder of the reign of kin^ H«nry, 
after the divorce from queen Catlianne, was 
notliiiiff but a continual 6em% «^ v4.ljwt^w^■^■<.- 
J^e, bloodshed, and aU »i]Lt\\'wv^it'^'^««>'*s 
^ pasMioDB, avarice:, \a5.\ivy vw\ teN^^'a^* 
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wont 1 

God to a. reprobate »ena« 
power to gvalifj tlieir vicious incliuationa in 
an arbitrary manner. So that he fully veri- 
fied the character given of him by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, to wit, tG^^t if all the patterns of a 
merciless prince had been lost in the world, 
they might have been found in this one king: 
Who had struck such a terror into the clergy 
as well as laitj, and held his parliament as 
well as council and courts of justice, in such 
an awe of him, that very few dnrst openly op- 
pose hia will: Insomuch that every thing, 
though ever so unwarraD table, was transacted 
under (he plausible appearance of parliament- 
ary proceedings and the regular course of jus- 
tice. And those who had the courag^toop' 
pose the torrent, and refuse to bend their knees 
to Baal, soon felt the smart of the king's in- 
dignation, as 1 shall show you immediately. 



SECTION VII. 

King Henry ia dtclared suprenit htad of iht CAurdi qf 
England in apirituaU. 

The first thing king Henry did, after hia 
being solemnly excommuMtaXtd b^ Clement 
Vlf. on the score of Vi\a aecQn4nvattia.i{i,-«»i. 
to throw offflU obedience te \\\6 we. ».v*'«''wi«.i 
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mnd 2<et himself declared supreme head of the 
churdi of England in spirttnals: a most stupnen- 
dons attempt, contrary to the express institu- 
tion of Chnst, and unknown to all antiquity! 
However, to make every thing appear with the 
authority of the nation stamped iipon it, he 
called two parliaments, one in the o^nnioff;, 
the other towards the end of the jear 1SS4. 
In the first, amongst other things, it was enac* 
ted; ^* That whereas, the clergj had truly ac- 
knowledMd, that convocation is always as- 
sembled by the king's authority, and had pro- 
mised his majesty, that they would not from 
thenceforth make or allege any new constitu- 
tions without his highness's assent or license: 
and whereas, divers constitutions, provincial 
and synodal, formerly enacted, are thought to 
be prejudicial to the king's prerogative— -and 
the clergy had therefore humbly beseeched his 
majesty, that the said constitutions and canons 
might TO committed to the examination of thir- 
ty-two men named by his majesty, to wit, six- 
teen of both houses of parliament, and sixteen 
of the clergy, who migtit annul or confirm^ the 
same as they found cause; it was enacted that 
his highness should at his pleasure appoint thir- 
ty-two men as aforesaid, to survey the said* 
canons and constitutions for the con&mifttion 
or abolition of the same. " 

Here we have a committee established of 
thirty -two persons, half laymen, and vested 
with full power to abolish any ecclesiastical 
canon or constitution anciently made by the 
authority of a provincial or national sjnod* 




Su tliai ir the aistcen lajmeii, uiiowere put 
uuun the level with the sume number of (he 
clergy in the regulation of ectlesi3sti[;al af- 
fairs, could but gain over to their side any one 
■clereymiin of the whi)le committee, which was 
to be entirely modelled and packed bj the 
court, any thing they pleased was sure to pas» 
by the plurality of voices. 

The king had some time before trepanned 
the whole body of the clergy into a premunire, 
for acknowledging cardinal Wolsey's legatine 
power, thoughlie had the king's broad seal for 
the exercising of it. Now by this premunir* 
their persons became liable to imprisonment 
for life, acd their estates to confiscation, so 
that both the one and the other were entirely 
at the king's mercy. But it seems the gene- 
rality of them were not fond of suHering a lin- 
gering martyrdom, and they had but one way 
to prevent the eiecution of the premunire, 
which was an entire submissioa in matters of 
religion to the king; who (says Dr. Heylin) 
peremptorily required of them, that no consti- 
tution or ordinance should thenceforth be enac- 
ted, promulged, or put in execution by the 
clergy, unless the king's highness approved of 
it; to which they absolutely submitted; Auno 
1552. And so it is no wonder that they should 
be mentioned in the above said acts as persons 
running into all the measures of the court; be- 
cause the same motive of fear, which had made 
them turn prevaricators before, subsisting still, 
ihcy thought \i better and satet Vo covft'pV'j ■wWva 

fiontl ^ravc, flian be dragged Xo MVft.ft 'owraV* 

he sUike. 
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Thus joa see king Henrj^ liad brought the 
EnsHsh clergy under his spiritual jarisaiction, 
and begun to act as supreme head of the 
Church of England, even oefore that title was 
settled upon him and his heirs and successors 
in a parliamentary way; which was not done 
till the meeting of the next parliament in the 
same year, 1534| wherein the following act 
passed, viz. That albeit the king was supreme 
head of the Church of England, and had been 
so recognized by the clergy of this realm in 
their convocation ; yet for more corroboration 
thereof, as also for extirpating all errors, he- 
resies and abuses of the same, it was enacted 
that tlic king, his heirs and successors, kings 
of England, should be accepted and reputed 
the supreme head on earth of tlie Church of 
England, and have and enjoy, united and an- 
nexed to the imperial cr«wn of this realm, as 
well the title and style thereof, as all honors,^ 
dignities, pre-eminences, jurisdictions, privi- 
leges, authorities, immunities, pr^ifltsand com* . 
modities to the said dignity of supreme, head of 
the same Church belonging or appertainino;. 
And that our said sovereign lord, his heirs and 
successors, kings of this realm, shall h_ave full 
power and authority from time to time to visit 
and repress, redress, reform, order, correct, 
restrain and amend all such errors, heresies, 
abuses, offences, contempts and enormities^ 
whatsoever they be, whlck b'j ^tv^ \sv^\^:cvsst ^ 
spiritual a,uihor\ij or juf\sd\c\AOYv^ ^xs^^X. ^\ xcck 
'lawfully be reformed, repve^s^^- s^y^^.x^^^-^ 
strained or amended, most lio >X\e, \\^^'5*^^' 
^ 7> 




A. G. (he increase of virtue in Christ's reli- 
gion, and the conservatioD of the peace, unit;, 
ti'anquillitj of the realm; anj usage, tustom, 
foreign laws, foreign prescription, or anj thing 
or things to the contrary thereof notwithstand- 
ing." 

This is that act, vWicU made the first change 
in the religion in England. The Pope's title 
to the spiritu^il supremacy over the universal 
church, had always been acknowledged by 
the whole body of the English nation, as Ije- 
longing to him by divine right, and inviolably 
maintained as an article oflhe christian f.tith. 
So far were our forefathers from entertaining 
any thoughts uf placing the crown and niitre 
upon the same head, or authorising; the hand 
that swayed the sceptre to stretch itself forth 
to (he censor. This, ou the contrary, was in 
all former ages regarded as a sacrilegious at- 
tempt, and a violation of Christ's own institu- 
tion, who never appointed king's, but bishops, 
to govern his church in spiritual matters. 

We read indeed of some prjnces, and those 
none of the best, who have endeavored to en- 
croach upon the ancient immunities of the 
church. But they were always vigorously op- 
posed, and their attempts proved generally un- 
successful. But to vest the supreme ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction and authority in the person of 
a layman, nay, and entail it like forms or man- 
ners upon hisheirs and successors, whether wo- 
men or infants, was a proceeding not only 
»7(Aou(precedent ins" ' - 
Christianity, but baa e 
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ed bj anj other christian nation in the world. 
It was in effect invading the sanctuar^r with 
armed force, and reducing the church into a 

• |irovinc6 of the state. 

So that I may modestly call it one of the 
most stupendous actions recorded in history: 
And it is such a stain upon the very infancy of 
the pretended godly reformation, as can never 
be wiped off. Yet it was this very act, that 
]aid tne foundation of it^ and the whole super* 
structure of the English reformation was built 
upon this foundation I it being apparent that 
ail the three reforming princes, to wit, king 
Henry, Edward VI: and queen Elizabeth, un- 
dertook that work, neither in the name nor by 
the authority of the prelatic order, but by vir- 
tue of their own spiritual supremacy: that is, 
as supreme judges in controversies of religion. 
**Thomas Cromwell, a layman (says R. Ba- 
- ker) son to a blacksmith in Putney, being rais- 
ed to high dignities was lastly made vicar gen*- 
eral under the king in all ecclesiastical affairs. 
Who sat divers times in the convocation house 
amongst the bishops, as head over them,'' p. 
408. This is confirmed by my lord Herbert, 
in whose history of king Henry, fj. 468, I find 
that in a Synod of about twenty bishops, thirty 
nine abbots and friars, and fifty of the inferior 
clergy, being held to settle some articles of re- 
ligion, they were subscribed to in the first 
puice by Thomas Cromwell, and after him by 
Thomas of Canterbury, John of London, &c. 
And I find the same order of ^bActv^\\Ki^% ^- 

, ierwMrdB to a decree reVatVa^ Vja %cftRx^ wa:^- 
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cils, p. 470. So that although this was a bj 
heldbjtbe metropoHtansf Canterburv, it' 
not the archbishop of that Bee,but Thoi 
Ci'omwell that presided in it. This woi 
person was likewise constituted the king's 
itor, or rather plunderer general, of all the 
bejs, priories, and monasteries, both of i 
and women, within the kingdom; a great u 
ber of mercenary tools of the court being 
pointed to serve under him as the qi&Bterwc 
man; and from the extent of Cromwell's c 
mission on this occasion, we may gather 
full extent of the royal prerogative in spir 
als; I shall deliver it in Mr. Collier's woi 
Sd part, 2d book, p. ](M, 105. Cromw 
(says he) being authorised by the king's let 
patent, under ihe broad seal, to constitute 
puties for a visitation, made choice of Rich 
Layton, Thomas Leigh, ■William Pctre, E 
tor John London, dean of Wallingford, &c. 
this purpose. And now the time tor the vis 
tiondrawing on, the king issued out letter: 
inhibition to the archbishop of Canterbu 
charging him and his suffragans not to visit 
cltrgyor religious till (he royal visitation ' 
over; meaning that which was to be mana, 
underthe vicar general Cromwell. And t 
all episcopal jurisdiction was laid asleep, i 
almost struck dead by the regal, during 
king's pleasure. 

The archbishi'n of Canterbury directed 
mandate to the bishop of London, who was 
transmit cnpien, n\'thr. inhibition jto the rest 
the pMyiiicial bisiiops. " 
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XitytoD, Leigh, London, &^. began their gene- 
ral visitation, under Cromwell. Thej were 
furnished, at least some of those first named, 
with a plenitude of power to visit all archbish- 
ops, bishops, and the rest of the inferior clergy; 
and to correct and reform, and exercise all 
manner of discipline, which belonged to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction; they had likewise an au* 
thoritj to confirm'^or null the elections of pre- 
lates, to order instalments, to nve institutions 
and inductions, to sequester uie fruits of liv- 
ings, to depriye or suspend archbishops, bish- 
ops, &c. to convene synods and preside in them 
and to make such reformations and orders as 
they shall think expedient. They had like- 
wise ,an authority of trying all ecclesiastical 
causes, and exerting the censures of the church 
upon those who either refused to appear, or a- 
bide by the sentence* And as to monasteries, 
they had, as it were, an unlimited authority, and 
were empowered to allow pensions to such as 
were disposed to quit that way of living." Such 
was the exorbitant commission even ofthe sub- 
delegates, who acted under the king's vicar 
general. And as to their visitation of monas- 
teries it is hard to say whether the motives up- 
on which they acted, or the means they em- 
ployed, or the inhumanities they practised in 
the execution of their commission, were more 
unchristian. 



SECTION m. 

Diilolulionofrtligioaskouiaiiithtndgii ef Henry VIII. 

Mallet, History of the Swiss, Vol. I, p. 105, 
saja, the monks softened \sy their instructions, 
the ferocious maaners of the people, and oppo' 
sed their credit to the tyranny of the nobility, 
who knew no other occupation than war, and 
grievously oppressed their neighbours. On thii 
account the government of monks was prefered 
to theirs. The people sought them forjudges. 
It was an usual Baling, that it was better to be 
governed by the bishop's ci«sier, than the mon- 
arch's sceptre. Drake's Literary Hours, Vol. 
11. p. 435. "The monks of Cassins, observes 
Warton, were distinguished not only for their 
knowledge of sciences, but their attention to 
polite learning, and an acquaintance with the 
classics. Their learned Abbot, Desiderous, 
collected the best Greek and Roman authors. 
The fraternitjf not only composed learned trea- 
tises on Music, Logic, Astronomy, and tiie Vi- 
truvian Architecture, but likewise employed a 
portion of their time in transcribing Tacitus, 
&c. This laudable example was in the llth 
and 13th centuries, followed with spirit and 
emulation, by many English monasteries." — 
Turner, History of England, Vol. II. p. 334, 
and 36l. "No'tyranny was ever established 
that was unequivocally the creature of popular 
will nor longer maintained by pnpularsupport) 
in no point did personal interest and public 
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welfare more cordially unite than in the en- 
couragement of monasteries.'' Bates, Rural 
Philosophy, p. 322. ^4t is to be lamented, that 
. while the papists are industriously planting 
nunneries ana other religious societies in this 
Idn^om, some good protestants are not so far 
excited to imitate th^r example, as to form es- 
tablishments for the education and protection 
of young women of serious disposition, or who 
are otherwise unprovided, where they might 
enjoy a% least a temporary refuge, be instruct- 
edfin the principles of religion, and in all such 
naeful and domestic arts, as might qualify 
ibem, who were inclined to return into the 
world, for a pious and laudable discharge of 
the duties ot common life. Thus might the 
comfort and welfare of many individuals be 
promoted to the great benefit of society at large 
imd the interests of Popery, by improving on 
its own principles, be considerably counterac- 
ted." Quarterly Review, Dec. 1811. 

**The world never has been so indebted to a- 
ny other body of men as to the illustrious or- 
der of Benedictine monks; but historians, in re- 
lating the evil of which they were the occasion, 
too frequently forget the good which they pro- 
duced. Even the commonest readers are ac- 
Suainted with the arch miracle monger, St. 
lunstan, whilst the most learned ef our coun- 
trymen scarcely remember the names of those 
admirable men, who went forth from England, 
and became the apostles of the north. Tiniau 
and Juan Femandiz are not more beautiful 
tpottonthe ocean than Malmesbury, Linds- 



Tarne and Varrow were in the ages of our Hep- 
tarchy. A comnmnity of pious meu, devoted 
(oliteratiircand to the useiul arts aa well as 



moonless night, they shine upoo us wiUi a tran- 
quil ray. 

If ever there was a man, who could tiuly be 
called venerable, it was he, to whom the appel- 
lation is constantly fixed, Bede, whose life was 
passed in instructing his own generation, and 
preparing records for posterity. In those days 
the cUureli offered the only asylum from the 
evils to which every country was exposed- — a- 
mirlst continual wars the church enjoyed peace 
— it was regarded as a sacred realm, by men 
who, though they hated one another, beleaved 
and feared the same God. Abused as it was 
by the worldly minded and ambitious, and dis- 



those who were better than the world in their 
youth, or weary of it in their a^e. The wise 
aa well as the timid and gentle Hcd to this Go- 
shen of God, which enjoyed its own light and 
calm amidst darkness and storms." This is a 
very elegant passage; butas Turner's protest- 
antism impels him to apply the term "tyranny". 
to (hat which honest feeling bids him say was 
ihe "creature of the popular will;" and was 
pindiiceiJ and upheld by "a cordial union of 
jiciBoniil iiilereat and public welfare," so the 
/"i/(est,iiitisin >il the re\'ieweT6 Vdi* \\\ftvti v^ 
''ilk ahnut '-evil'' occaBioned b-^- ivw o\-4e.T,\.*> 




whom "the world is more indebted than In any 
(rther body of men;" and it also leads them 
to repeat the hacknied charge against St. 
DuDstan, fori^etting, 1 dare sny, that he ia one 

' of the saints in the Protestant church calen- 
dar! However, here is more than enough to 
serve aa an answer to the whole herd of writers 
who have put forth their venom against the 
Monastic Orders. 

If the monasteries had been the cause of evil, 
would they have been protected with such 
care by ao many wise and virtuous kings, legis- 
lators, and judges? Perhaps Alfred was the 
greatest king that ever lived. What writer of 
eminence, wliether poet, lawyer, or historian, 
has not selected biin as the object of liis high- 
est praises I As king, as soldier, as patriot, 
as lawgiver, in all his characters he is, by all, 
regarded as having been the greatest, wisest, 
and most virtuous of kings. And is it reason- 
able, then, for us to suppose, that he, whose 
whole Boul was wrapped up in tlie hope of ma- 
king his people free, honest, virtuous and hap- 
py," is it reasonable to suppose, that he would 

- have been, as he was, one of tlie most munift- 
cent founders of monaslenes, if these institu- 
tions had been vicious in themselves, or had 
tended to evili* We have not these institu- 
tions and effects immediately before our eyes. 
We do Dot actually see the monasteries. But 
we know of them two things, namely, that they 
were most anxiously cherw\ve& ^I'j KAttii ■a.-^.^ 
hia tutor. Saint Swithia; atiA ^iv».V 'fc'ei "«■«* 
•i*rryed by the Um^' tjTraX, ^«»^^ ^^ 




VIU., anil the iiot lesB bloudy ruffianj Thomas 
Cromweli. Upon these two facts alone we 
might pretty safely decide on the merits of the 
iflstilutinns. 

Allranksand degrees were benefited by these 
inetitulionB, which, with malignant historians, 
have been a subject of endless abuse, and the 
desti-uction of which they haye recorded with 
so much delight, as being one of the brightest 
features in the "Reformation?" Nor must we 
by any means, overlook the effects of these in-. 
slitutions on the mere face of the country, — 
That soul must be low and mean indeed, which 
is insensible to all feeling of pride in the noble 
cdificesofitB country. Love of country, that 
variety of feelings which altogetlier constitute 
what we properly call patriotism, consist in part 
in the admiration of, and veneration for, ancient 
and magnificent proofs of skill and of opulence. 
The monastics built as well as wrote for pos- 
terity. The never dying nature of their insti- 
tution set aside, in all their undertakings, ev- 
ery calculation as to time and age. Whether 
they built or planted, they set the generous ex- 
ample of providing for the pleasure, the honor, 
tlie wealth and greatness of generations upon 
generations jet unborn. They executed every 
thing in the very best manner; their gardens, 
fish-ponds, farms; in all, in the whole of their -■ 
economy, they set an example tending to make ^ 
the country beautiful, to make it an object of/ 
pride with the people, and to make the nation, 
rru/j' ami permaneully gteat. Go \ia\t>».wj- 
cijuntrv, anil survey even attWw 6a^,'0ft«. "w-.. 
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ilia of its, perhaps, twenty Abbeys and Priories; 
ancTy then, ask yourself, ^'whathave we in ex- 
chadi(e for these?" Go to the site of some once 
o|»ilent Convent. Look at the cloister, now 
beconie, in the halids of a rack renter, the 
' receptacle for dung, fodder, and fa^ot wood; 
see uie kail, where, for ages, the widow, the 
orphan, the aged and the straneer, found a ta- 
ble ready spread; see a bit or its walls now 
helping to make a cattle shed, the rest^ having 
been hauled away to build a work house: re- 
cognize, in the side of a barn, a part of the once 
magmficent Chapel : and, if chained to the spot 
by your melancholy musings, you be admonish- 
ed of the approach of night by the voice of the 
screechowl, issuing from those arches, which 
once, at the same hour, resounded with the 
vespers of the monk, and which have for seven 
hundred ^ears been assailed by storms and 
tempests in vain; if thus admonished of the ne- 
cessity of seeking food, shelter, and a bed, lift 
your eyes and look at the white- washed and 
dry-rotten shell on the hill, called the "gentle- 
man's house;" and, apprized of the "board- 
wages" and the spring-guns, suddenly turn 
your head; jog away from the scene of devasta- 
tion; with **old English hospitality" in your 
mind reach the nearest inn, and there in a room 
; half warmed and half-lighted, and with a re- 
■-. ception preciiiely proportioned to the presumed 
^' length of your purse, sit down and listen to an 
account of the ny pocritical \>t^l^xvc.^%^Nk\fe^'»>»». 
atadres^ tite tyrannical auA bVa^^'^ \s\^'«:^"^^^^^- 
^Uer which, from wluch. ttQ^>^:} ViVxOcv^ Si^^v.^^ 



vaatation vas efi'ected, and tVi^it huajiitalilj- b 
iahed forever from the IhqJ. 

We have atreatly seen sometliing of these 
pretences, motives and acta of tyninny and 
barbaritj; we have seen that 'the beastly lust of 
thechief tyrant waa the ground work of what 
is called the "Reforraationj" we have seen that 
he could not have proceeded in hiit course with- 
out the concurrence of the parliaineut; we 
have seen, that, to obtain the concurrence, he 
held out to tliose who composed it, a partici- 
pation in the spoils of monasteries; and, when 
we look at the magnitude of their possessions, 
when we consider the beauty and fertility of 
the spots on which they, in general, were situa- 
ted, when we think of the envy which the love 
borne them by the people must have escited 
in thcheartsofa great many of the noblemen 
and gentlemen; when we thus reflect, we are 
not surprised, that these were eager for a "Re- 
formation," that promised to transfer til e envi- 
ed possessions to them. When men have 
power to commit, and are resolved to commit 
acts of injustice, they are never at a loss for 
pretpiices. We shall presently seewliat were 
t'le pretences under which tiiii devastation of 
Kiii;land wa^ begun; but, to do llie work, there 
ref|uired a workman, as, to Blaughtcr an oi, 
there reijuiros a butcher. To turn the posses- 
sors of so large a part of the estates out of those 
i"»tate3, tn destroy cstablishraents venerated 
iif the people from thek c\\\\>lkood, to set all 
/air, ilivinea» well aa Vmmnti, tt.t A?SvM\tt, \» 
^lo/ati- every principle on w\v\t\\ \ixo'^feA^ ^' 
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*■ tedf to rob the poor and helpless of the means 
of sustenance, to deface the beautj of the 
coantrj, ami make it literally a heap of ruins; 
to do these things, there required a suitable a- 
l^nt; and that agent the tyrant found in Tho- 
iBftB Cromwell, whose name, along with that 

. of Cranmer, ought ''to stand for accursed in 
fte calendar." 

. This Cromwell had been an underling of 
liome sort in the family of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and had recommended himself to the king by 

J{iis sycophancy to him, and his treachery to 
4li8 old roaster. The king now becatne head 
of the church, and having the supremacy to ex- 
ercise, had very judiciously provided himself 

...with Cranmeras primate; and to match him, 
he provided himself with Cromwell, who was 
equal to Cranmer in impiousness and baseness, 
rather surpassed him in dastardliness, and ex* 
ceeded him decidedly in quality of ruffian. AH 
nature, could not, perhaps, have afforded ano- 
ther man so fit to be the "Royal Vicegerent 
and Vicar-General" of the new head of the 
English Church. Accordingly, with this char- 
acter the brutal blacksmith was invested. He 
was to exercise, *'all the spiritual authority be- 
longing to the king, for the administration of 
justice in all cases touching the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and the Gudly Reformation and 
redress of error, heresies, and abuses in the 

,4aid church." We shall very soon see proofs 

..enCMigh of the baseness of this man^ foe Avbw<vcoL 
foBan 18 too gentle a term. 

; , What chance then, di4 t\ife m<^Ti^'^V^^^»^^^*^'^^^ 




in his hanil? lie was cteateO peer. He sat 
before the primate in parliament, he sat abov? 
all the bishops in assemblies uf the cier^y, he 
took precedence of all the noblc)>, whether in 
office or out of office, and, as in character, so 
in place, he was second only to the chief tyrant 
himself. In order to begin the "Godly ReiOrni- 
alionj" that is to say, tJie work of plunder, 
the "Viceecrent" blacksmith set on foota vis- 
itation of tne mnnosteries! Dreadful visitation ! 
He, active as he nas in wickedness, could not 
du all the work himself. He therefore appoin- 
ted deputies to assist in making this visitation. 
The kingdom was divided into districts for this 
purpose, and two deputies were appointed to 
visit each district. The object was to obtain, 
grounds of accusation aguinst the monks and 
nuns. When we consider what the object was, 
and what was the character of the man to 
whom the work was committed, we may eaiti- 
ly imagine what sort of men these deputies 
were. They were, in fact, tit to be the subal- 
terns of such a chief. Sonie of the vtry worst 
men in all England; men of noloriously infa- 
mous characters; men who had been convicted 
of heinous crimes; some whohadactuallybeen 
branded; and, probably, not one man who had 
not repeatedly deserved the halter. 

Think of a respectable, peaceful, harmles* 
and pious family, broken in upon, all of a sud- 
den, by a brace of burglars with murder wfit- 
tenon (heir scowling brows, demanding an in- 
staat proitactioti tii their liVXe ifte4%, -nvwitt^ 
and Jewels; imagine such a sctuft a% ftii, ^.^afc. 




yOQ have tlicn some idea of the visitations of 
these monsters, who came with the (hreatof the 
tyrant on their lips, who menaceil the victims 
with charges of high treason, who wrote in 
their reports, not what was, but what their mer- 
ciless employers wanted them to write. The 
monks and nuns, who had never dreamed of 
the possibility of such proceeding!, who had 
never an idea that Magna Charta and a!l the 
laws ofthe land could be set aside in a moment, 
and whose recluse and peaceful lives rendered 
them wholly unHt to cope with at once crafty 
and desperate villany, fell before these ruffi- 
ans m chickens fall before the kite. The re- 
ports made by these villains, met with no con- 
tradiction; the accused parties had no means 
of making a defence; tliere was no court for 
them to appear in; they dared not even if they 
had had the means, to offer a defence or make 
a complaint; for they had seen the horrible 
consequences, the burnings, the rippings up, of 
allthoseoftheirbrethren who had ventured 
to whisper their dissent from any dogma or de- 
cree of the tyrant. The project was to despoil 
people of tlieir property; and yet the parties, 
|, from whom the property was to be taken, were 
' to have no court in which to plead their cause, 
oo means of obtaining a hearing, could make 
even no cmnplaintbutat the peril of their lives. 
They and those who depended on them were 
. to be at once stripped uf this great mass of 
1 projiertj. without any otlier ^vuufti 'Jr.wv <!»*- 

ef reports, made (iv men, sent, asVW/«v'S\ig\'»si.*« 
aaie /i/roscirconftsaes, W v\\c p^^^^^^* ^"^ 




pose urfiiulirig a prrtence for (iie JiiiMiIutiun 
uf the niiin&>ti'rie> mid fur tiie King'ss taking in 
himself propertj' ihat had never belonged to 
him or his preflects^oiB. 

However, upon reports thua obtained, an act 
a( Parliament was passed, in March, 1536, the 
name year that saw the end of Anne Bolen, for 
theBuj pressiou, that IB to say, confiscation of 
three liundred and Beventj-sis Monasteries, 
and fjr granting their estates, real and person- 
al, to the king and his heirs! He took plate, 
jewels, gold and silver images and ornamenia. 
This act of monstrous tyranny was, however, 
base as the parliament was, as full as it was of 
greedv plunderers, not passed without some 
opposition. Hume Bays, that "it does not ap- 
pear that any opposition was made to this im- 
portant law." He frequently quoted Spelman 
as an historical nuthorilyj but, it did not suit 
to quote Spelman's "History of Sacrileee," in 
which this protestaat says, tliat "the bilT stuck 
Icing in the lower house, and could not get pas- 
sage, when the king commanded the Commons 
to attend him in the afternoon in his gallery, 
where he let them wait till late in the afternoon, 
and then, coming out of his chamber, walking 
a turn or two amongst them, and looking angri- 
ly (in theiii, first on one side, and then on the^ 
other, at hist, "I hear (saith he) that my bill 
will nut pass; but I will have it pass, or 1 will 
have some of your heads; and .without other 
rhetoric, returned to Vis c\\aOTi\«.T. ^n.ou^b 
was said; fliebill passed, aad «\\ "«i« ^xNWi^WBn- 
■B* he desired." ^-- 
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The moment (he t jrant got possession of the 
church estates, he began to grant them away to 
his ^^assisns," as the act calls them. Great 
promises nad been held out that the king, when 
111 possession of these estates, would never more 
want taxes from the people; and it is possible, 
that he thought, that he should be able to do 
without taxes; but, he soon found, that he was 
not destined -to keep the plunder to himself; 
and that, in short, he must make a sudden stop 
if not actually undo all that he had done, unless 
he divided the spoil with others, who instant- 
ly poured in upon him for their share, and they 
so beset him that he had got not one moment's 
peace. They knew that he had good things; 
they had taken care to enable him to have *as- 
8igQs;'and they, as they intended from the first 
would give him no rest, until he, ^Ho the plea- 
ure of Almighty God and to the honor and 
profit of the realm," made them those assign;). 
Thus, then, it was an act of sheer tyranny; it 
was a pure Algerine proceeding at last. The 
pretences availed nothing; the reports of Crom- 
well's myrmidons were not credited ; every ar- 
tifice had failed; resort was had to the halter 
and the axe, to accomplish that ^Reformation,' 
of which the Scotch historian Burnet, has cal- 
led this monster the first born son 1 Some such 
man, he says, was necessary, to bring about 
this "great and glorious event." What! was 
ever cood yet produced by wickedness so atro- 
cious? Did any man but this Burnet aiid his 
countryman Hume, ever affect to believe, that 
such biare/aced injustice audt^x^^w^ h«^\^^« 
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tified on tlic groond o{ (heir tctiiJing lo good 
consequencetr Before rouryears li&d pa4<ied 
nver his htaA, tlie king founfl hiinBelf as poor 
iii if he liftd never confiscated a single cODvenl; 
each nneof the plunderers wouldliave a part 
of the spoil. The tyrant hanged and ripped up 
and quartered tlie Abbot of the famoua abbey 
oFGlasitonbury, whe?e body was mangled by 
the executioners, and wlioise head and liinb^ 
were hung up on what is called the lorre, which 
oveilnoked the abbey. An act was passed, 
[r,l Henr^ VIII. Chap. 13.) givinc all ihe 
monasteries to the king, his heirs and assigns, 
anti alse other houses, reli^ous convents, and 
"XJiosp'tJi's and colleges into the bar^in. — 
" — rcass being thus laid prostrate, the rapa- 
ultures. who had assisted in the work, 
l.on it, and began to tear it in pieces. I'hc 
Iparliament, who were to share and who 
■most largely share, in the plunder, had giv- 
"' >nly the lands and houses to the tyrant, 
■^'i taken them to themselves, but 
n the same short way, of all the 
goods, stock on farms, crups, and 
. of mure consequences, of the gold, 
jewels. Let the reader judge of ihe 
..ings that now took place. The poorest 
. convents had some images, vases, and o- 
-^ thiues of gold or silver. Many of thein 
^•sessed a great deal in this way. Tb» al- 
tars of tlieir churches were generally enriched 
vith the precious medsi\a, tl T\ft\. vi\ftv ttiVA-j 
J*'*'«»Si and, which \sDotto\>ftWM\W«.eA.,'$.* 
I***>ple in those days, were \\QttB.%< «\w»i£[v:V 
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Buffer all these things to remain in their places 
without a standing army and without police of- 
ficers. Never in all probability, since the 
world began, was there so rich a harvest of 
plunder. 

The ruffians of Cromwell entered the con- 
vents; they tore down the altars to get away 
the gold and silver; ransacked the chests and 
drawers of,the monks and nuns; tore off the co- 
vers of books that were ornamented with the 
precious metals. These books were all in 
manuscript. Single books had taken, in many 
cases, half a life time to compose and copy out 
fair. Whole libraries, the getting of whicli to- 
gether had taken ages upon ages, and had cost 
immense sums of money, were scattered abroad 
by these hellish ruffians, when thej had rob- 
bed the covers of their rich ornaments. The 
ready money in the convents, down to the last 
shilling, was seized. In short, the most rapa- 
cious and unfeeling soldiery never, in town de- 
livered up to be sacked, proceeded with greed- 
iness, shamelessness and brutality', to bo at all 
compared with those of these heroes of the Pro- 
testant Reformation; and this, observe, towards 
persons, women as well as men, who had com- 
mitted no crime know^n to the laws, who had no 
crime regularly laid to their charc;e, . who had 
no hearing in their defence, a large part of 
whom had within a year been declared, bv 
this same parliament, to lead most Godly and 
usefui lives, the •\v\^o\^ vi^ vc\\^%^ ^^^^"«^>^^^^ 
were guaranteed to t\\emV^ \^^ ^m?^V ^^'^^'v^^ 
ns much as the klngfs ctONsitWi^^ \.o Vsx«w^ ^ 
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whose estates were eo jo veil for tlie benefit dfl 
tlie poor ai well as for tnat of these plundered' ' 
possessorB ihemselvea. 

The tyrant was of course the pocketer of 
these species of pluDcler. Cromwell carried . 
or sent it to him in parcels, twenty ounces of 
gold at one time, fift^ at another; now a parcel 
of precious stones of one sort, then a parcel of 
another. Hume, whose main object is to black- 
en the Catholic religion, takes everv possible 
occasion for saying something or other in praise 
of its destrojer. He coulil not, he was too 
cunning, to ascribe justice or humnuity to a 
monster whose very name signifies injustice 
and cruelty. He therefore speaks of his hi°h- 
spirit, his magniticence and generosity. He 
was a high spirited, magniliccnt and generous 
king, to be sure, who sat in his palace in Lon- 
don, to receive with his own hands the gold, 
silver, jewels, and pieces of money of which 
his unoH'ending subjects had been robbed by 
ruffians sent by himself to commit the robbery. 
One of the items runs in these worJs:— '■Item, 
delivered into the ting's royal majesty, the ' 
same day, of the same stufie, fuure chalices uf 
golde weighing all together an hundred and 
sis ounces-received, Henry Ren." There are 
high spirit, magnificence, and generosity! A- 
mongstthe stock of this "generous prince's" 
pawnbroker's shop! or, rather, his storehouse 
of stolen goods; were images of all sorts, can- 
dlesticks, sockets, cruets, tupa,^vte%,%<AA«Sv 
basins, spoons, diaoiandv, &iiM\v\vftB, ^M\%^%^ 
fer rings, ear ringa, piaces o\ monei lAi^XNii.-. 
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ues, even dowQ to shillings, bits of gold and 
silver torn from the covers of books, or cut and 
beaten out of the altars; crosses, or images, 
were inlaid with precious metal; the wood was 
frequently burnt to get at the metal. 

But there were at Canterbury, two objects 
by which the "Reformation" birds of prey 
were particularly attracted; namely, the mon- 
astery of St Austin and the tomb of Thomas 
A. Becket. The former of those renowned men 
to whose preaching and whose long life of in- 
cessant and most disinterested labour England 
owed the establishment of Christianity in the 
land, had for eight or nine centuries been re- 
garded as the apostle of England. His shrine 
was in the monaster^r dedicated to him; and as 
it was in all respects, a work of great magnifi- 
cence, it offeree! a plenteous booty to the plun- 
derers, who, if they could have sot at the tomb 
of Jesus Christ himself, and had found it e- 
quaily rich, would, beyond all question, have 
'torn tt to pieces. 

But, rich as this prize was, there was a grea- 
ter in the shrine of Thomas A. Becket, in the 
Cathedral church. Becket, who was archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Henry II. who 
resisted that king, when the latter was mani- 
festly preparing to rob the church, and to en- 
slave and pillage the people, had been held in 
the highest veneration all over Christendom 
for more than three hundred years, when the 
Reformation plunderers assailed his tomb: but 
especially was his name venerated in England, 
woere the people looked ui^uVmsl^"^^ \&2^x<.^'c 




to their liberties as well as (heir I'eligion, he ha- 
ving been barbarously murdered bji ruffians 
sent from tbe k'ne, and for no other cause than 
that he peraevereifin resisting an attempt to vi- 
olate the great Charter- 
Pilgrimages were contlnuallj made on his 
tomb, otTeriDgs incesBantly poured into it( 
churches and hospitals, and other establish- 
ments of piety and charitj were dedicated to 
him, as, for instance, the churchof St. Thomas 
in the citj of London, tlie monaster; of Sende 
in Surry, the Hospital of ist. Thomas in the 
borou^)i of Southwark, and things of this sort, 
ill ^reat numbers, all ot'er the country. The 
offerings at his shrine had made it exceedingly 
rich and magnifjcent. A king of France had 
given to it a diiimond, supposed to he the most 
valuable then in Europe. 

Hume, never losingsiaht of the double ob. 
jectof maligning the CatTiolic religion and de- 
grading the Englisli nation, ascribes this sort _ 
of Imir aiiorution of Becket to the craft of the " 
priests and to the folij and superstition oftbe 
people. He isvexed to deathto have to relate ■ 
tliat more (hail nhiindrcd thousand pilgrims to 
KecUct':" shrine have been assembled at one 
timi- in Canterbury. Indeed! why, then, there 
must have been some people living in Engfand, 
even in ihoie old times; and those people must . 
havo hiul some wealth too: though, according 
til i)ic whole tenor of the lying book, which the 
■-;"rL/i cii/l our histnrv, \'h\s sisis TAvViiU«\ft I 

"iliiihiced tuuritiy. i ;t ':' 
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The city of Cantefburj docs not now con- 
tain men, women, and children^ all counted 
and well pufied out, more than twelve thous- 
and seren hundred and twenty souls! Poor 
souls! How could thej find lodging and enter- 
tainment for a hundred thousand grown per- 
sons! And this^too, observe, at one corner of 
the island. None but persons of some sub- 
stance could hav^^rformed such a journey.— - 
Here is a fact that just slips out sideways, 
^hich is of itself mttch more than enough to 
make us reflect and inquire before we swallow 
what the Scottish philosophers are now present- 
ing to us on the subjects of national wealth and 
population. And,' then, as to the craft and su- 
perstition which Hume says produced this 
concourse of pilgrims, just as if either were ne- ' 
cessary to produce unbounded veneration for 
the oame of a man, of whom it was undeniably 
true, that he had sacrificed his life, and that 
tcky, in the most signal manner, for the rights 
and liberties and religion of his country. Was 
it *'folly and superstition," or was it wisdom 
and gratitude and real piety to show, by. overt 
acts, veneration for such a man. 

The bloody tyrant who had sent Moore and 
Fisher to the block, and who, of course hated 
the name of Becket, caused his ashes to be dug 
up and scattered in the air, and forbade the 
future insertion of his name in the calendar. 
The tomb of Becket was of wood u\oat<.^Q^v^- 
itelv wrouo;ht, inlaid a^uuA«twN\^ v^vv^^x^^n^^^ 
stones of aU sorts. ^ H%t^ vit^'js vww ^njs.^'^^^ 
^Reromfjktiou'^ piety to C\i.\\**V^^'^^ ^^^'^ ^ 
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dd! Were such a shrioe to be found in one nf 
our churches now, how the awaiklicrs would 
cry out for another "'Beformatioul" The cold. 
silver, and jewels, filled two chests, eacn ol' 
which re({uired sis or ei^ht men to move ihein 
to the door oFthe Catkeiral! How the eyes of 
Hume's '•highminded, munificent, and gener- 
ous prince" must have glistened when the 
chests were opened ! They%ied, I dare say, 
with the diamonds themselves. Those who 
got the estates were bound to destroy the buil- 
dings, or to knock them partly down, so |bat 
the people should, at once, be deprived of all 
hope of seeing a revival of whal they had lost, 
and in order to give them encouragement to 
Uke leases under the new owners. 



i farther accoaai of the effects of the Rirformation under 
king Ilrnrg. 

Every thing was carried on under the mask 
)f religion. I'iundering the church, destroy- 
ng the nurseries of piety and learning, demol- 
nhing the noble monuments of the religious 
vutToaity of their ancestors, violating the 
iils nf the dead and roW™^ fe«- \v*«i^ st 
;ir lawful possessions; W B."«wi,H»xt\«it 
uinerable persons of bottv ie's.w, wivX^aJ 
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consecrated themselves to God by solemn vowg, 
out of their solitary cells to wander up and 
down in the world, and either beg their bread, 
or engage themselves in courses wholly unbe- 
coming their state. All these unchristian 
proceedings have ever since passed currently 
under the specious name of zeal for a thorough 
eodlj reformation, and were the first fruits of 
it. But as there were some, at least, whose 
conscience would not permit them either to re- 
nounce or dissemble their ancient faith, of 
which the belief of the Pope's supremacy in 
spirituals had always been regarded as a capi- 
tal-point, these soon felt the utmost rigour of 
king Henry's law, which made it high treason 
to refuse the oath of supremacy, or acknow- 
ledge the bishop of Rome supreme head of the 
universal church. So that a large effusion of 
innocent blood became a necessary conse- 
quence of this godly reforntation, which being 
built upon the king's supremacy as its main 
foundation, if the opposers of it had been tole- 
rated to follow the dictates of their conscience 
without suffering for it. , 

Dr. John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, ac- 
knowledged by all Protestants to have been a 
learned and holy prelate, appeared at the head 
uf these champions, who had the courage to 
lay down their lives in defence of the ancient 
faith. Dr. Heylin reckons thirteen abbots and 
priors, and about Siey en ty -seven monks and 
other religious persona^ b^svA^s ^ ^^^ ^n^>2v- 
.berof the laity, who a\\ %wS^t^^ c^^^^^'^^^ 
Jia#e» of Aigh treason forftiei «awv^ ^w?^^* ^^ 




iif liiesc was Sir Tliomas Moore, v;!ia had been 
diancellur of England, and behaved lumself 
in that liigh Etatioii witli so much integrltj' and 
disinterestedness, that when by a voluDtar^ 
rcsiguatieti he returned to a private 'life, he 
had nut in the )east improved Ins fortune. A 
vare example! But this greatnanhad a. heart 
above this world; the riches and honours where- 
of he despised as much as fhey are usually cu- 
veleii by otlmrs. 

My lurd Herbert relates of him, that finding 
bis lady and daugliter, when they were ac- 
(|iininli'd that he had resigned his place, in a^ 
very great concern about it by reason of the 
iiarioivness uf their circumstances, he spoke 
thus to them: We will begin with slender diet 
of the iitudents of law, and if that will uut 
huld out, we will take such commons as they 
have at Uxford; which yet if our purses will 
not slrutch to maintain, our last refuge will 
be to go a beggin||, and at every man's door 
sing together, a Balvcregina to get alms, p. srS. 
Tins, tTiuugh a trivial passage in the life of so 
eminent a person, gives us a clearer idea than 
the most memorable actions of the true charac- 
ter of the man; and shews that one who des- 
pised even the ordinary conveniences of life) 
tvas above the temptation of turninDj trimmer in 
religion upon any worldly consideration, or 
• iaiijiiing his soul to save bis life. And so it is 
no wonder, that when he was calleii upon by tUc 
king's iilficers, he walked out of the tower, 
where he hud been kept prisoner for above n 
nvelve-moiilh, to the scaffold act up for him.* 




fts unconcenieil, nay, with as muc 
nes9, as if he hii'l been going to take the air; 
and laid down hii head upon the block with 
the Bame repose of mind, as he used to lay it 
down upon nis pillow to take his natural rest. 
The same lord Herbert gives the following ac- 
count of Ids death: "This great person, going; 
shortlj after to the place of execution, met 
among many friends only one enemy, wh» - 
openly reviled him for a sentence heretofore 
given in chancery; to which he made no an- 
swer, but that if it were to do, he vould do it' 
again. And now being resolved to die, he re- 
turned to hi^ wonted facetiooaness. There- 
, fore being to go up the scaft'old, he said to one, 
'friend, help me up, and when 1 godnwu ugain 
.let me shift for myself as I can.' Bt^ing now 
mounted, the executioner, as the custom i?. 
' asked him forgiveness, which he granted, but 
told him withal, he would get no credit in cut- 
ting off his head, his neck wassotliort. Then 
laying down his head upon the block, bid the 
executioner stay till he had laid aside his 
beard. For (said he) it never committed trea- 
. Bon. After which, comina to some private de- 
"votions, he received his Bealh. Thus ended 
Sir Thomas Moore, with so little consternation. 
that even terrors of death could not take off 
the pleasure he had in his conceited and mer- 
ry language; which many attributed to his in- 
- iJOcence,"p. 423.. But innocence and virtue, 
though they took away the sting of death, were 
no protection against the unbridled passions of 
- aa arbitrary prince, enraged to see KviasJiiS. 
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opeiily condemned by the resolute opposJiiott 
of a person universallj esteemed both fur hii 
piety and learning. And in reality one eingle 

person of Sir Thomas Moore's or bishop Fish- 
,er's unspotted character, gives a greater repu- 
tation to a cause wherein conscience and reli- 
gion are concerned, and is a more solid proof 
of the justice of it, than a thousand temporiz- 
ing mercenary souls, whose actions appear n " 



stiy t 
A fear 



though tl 



■'Most true it is," says Dr. Heylin, "that 
A'as something of the latest before.king Hen- 
' cast his eye on the lands of biahoprica, 
' here were some, who thought the timf 
they fell upon them. Concerning 
which Ihere enes a fitory, that after the court 
harpies hail devoured the greatest part of the 
spoil, which came by the suppression of alv 
beys, they began to seek 6ome other way to 
satiate that greedy appetite, which the divir 
sions of the former booty had left unsatis&ed; . 
and for the satisfying whereof they found not 1 
aiij; Ihing as necessary as the bishop's lands. 
This to effect, Sir Thomas Seymour is employ- 
rd .IS the fittest man, being in favour with the 
kin§;, and tiiuther to queen Jane his most be^ 
loved and best ivife; nnd having opportunity nf ' 
»coc=P unto him, as being one of his privy 
rhambpr; and he not having any good affectinii 
to archbishop Cranmer, desired that the ex- ' 
periment would be tried on him. And there- . 
t.iie innk his tine (ii inform the king, that mj ' 
Ji>jd oi Ciiiierbiiiy did nothing but fell" 
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inFiyodla, letting long leases for great fines, and 
making havock of the royalties of his arch- 
biihbpric tQ raise thereby a fortune for his wife 
and cnildren. Withal he acquainted the king 
that the archbishop kept no hospitality in re- 
spect of such a iar^e revenue^ and that in the 
opinion of many wise men, it were more con- 
Tenient for the bishops to have a sufficient 
yearly stipend out of the exchequer, than to 
be 80 encumbered with temporal royalties^ be- 
ing so great a hindrance to their studies and 
pastoral charge. And that the lands and roy- 
alties being taken to his majesty's use would 
afford him, besides the said yearly stipends, a 
great yearly income. 

*' The king considering of it, could not think 
fity that such a plausible proposition, as taking 
to himself the lands of the bishops should be 
made in vain, only he was resolved to prey far- 
ther off and not to fall upon the spoil too near 
the court, for fear of having more partakers in 
booty than might stand with his profit. And 
to this end he deals with Holgate, preferred 
not long before from Landiift* to the see of 
Yorki from whom he takes at one time no 
fewer than seventy manors and townships of 
good old rent, giving him in exchange to the 
like yearly value certain impropriations, pen- 
sions, tithes and portions of tithes; but all of 
an extended rent, which had accrued to the 
crown by the fall of abbeys. He dismember- 
ea also by these arts certain manors from the 
see of London, and others in like manner from 
hie aee'«f Canterbury; but not without some 

■9 ■ 




re&sunabte compensation fur them. And al- 
though, by reasuti of hie death, which follDir- 
«d Boon after, there was du farther alienatioa 
made in his time of the church's patrimonj, 
yet having opened such a grasp, and diecovcr' 
ed this secret that the sacred patrimoiij might 
be alienated with so little trouble, the cour- 
tiei's of kine Edward's time would not be kept 
from breaking violentlj into it, and making up 
their own fortunes in tne spoil of bishop ricks. 
So impossible-a. thing it is for the ill example 
of princei not to Bnd followers in nil ages, cs- 
pcciallj where profit aad preferment may be 
ftirtlieic'l by it." 



SECTlOiV X. J^ 

Vu Reformation carritd on in (/« Klgn qf Edv>at4 Vt. J 
and Ihe true matitca of it. ^ 

I have now done with king Henry's rei^iii 
whom a merry Protestant writer styles the 
postillion of the Reformation. I presume thia 
author thought fit to allot him Bo mean a part, 
in punishment of his not carrying on the Re- 
fomintion any thing considerably farther than 
the bare discarding of the Pope- For after he 
had done that useful piece of service, and . 
opened so wide a gap lor aVWTOM^^1{fA\^^ 
formation, it was eai^fttei Ni-j mnax, ■&a.\ x* , 
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^ottltl have proceeded farther. Bui iic disap- 
pointed their expectations and continued m 
most things a zealous papist to the very last. 
Najyhe took^care before nis death to leave his 
young successor, Edward VI. in the hands of 
such persons as he had reason to think were 
cordially affected to the six famous articles 
published by him in defence of the ancient 
faith, since they had all made public profes- 
sion of them during his life. But as soon as 
he was dead, they wisely remembering the 
old proverb, that a dead dog cannot bite, the 
terrible Henry, who a little before had made 
them all tremble with a frown, was no more 
regarded than the meanest of those he had 
«ent before him to the other world; and his 
will, which till then had been arbitrary, was 
laid aside like an old coat worn thread' bare. 
The truth of the matter is, that as long as king 
Henry lived, none could hope for any share in 
his favour or the plunder of rdigious houses, 
without conforming at least in outward appear- 
ance to the religion himself professed. Nay, 
he was such a persecutor of non- conformists, 
that all cofivicted Lutherans and Zuinpilians 
were sure to be punished with death. Inso- 
much, that king Henry's last queen was her- 
self in imminent danger of losing her head, 
upon a bare suspicion of being addicted to Lu- 
theranism. But. after his death, there appear- 
ed immediately a new scene, and a change of 
religion was resolved upon as a nrcess«TiT ex- 
pedient to serve the ends of those court- har- 
pies who were still gaping after n.orc booty. 
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Ai to the kln^, he i% but just of an age to 
begin, to learn his catechism. So you may ea- 
iily guess he had his lesson taught him. * V«t 
to the shame of the Reformation, he was an- 
Jemnly declni-ed the supreme head of the 
Church of Ensland in spirituals; that 19, bu- 
preme head 01 controversies in reli^on. and 
the source of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction at 
the realm. Insomuch, ttiat in the first year 
of his reign, there passed an act entitled, an 
act for the election of bishops, and what seali 
and styles shall be used by spiritual persona, 
&c. Concerning which act Dr. Heylin M-ritH 
thus, p. 54: "In the composing of this act," 
says he, "there was more danger couched than 
at first appeared. By the last branch thereof 
it was plain and evident, that the intent of the 
contrivers was, by degrees, to weaken the au- 
thority of tiie episcopKl order, by forcing them 
from their strong hold of divine institutioa, 
and making them do other tKan the kind's min- 
isters only, er his ecclesiastical sherifis (ati a 
man might say} to execute his will, iiad dis- 
perse his mandates. And of this act such use 
was made, that the bishops of those times w«re 
not in a capacity of conferring orders, bat hh 
they were thereunto empowered by a specid 

The tenor whereof, if Sanders may be be- 
lieved, was in these words, to wit: Tlie kiiw, 
fo such or such a bishop, greeting; whereas aH 
and all manner of jurisdiction, as well eccle- 
siastical as civil, flows from the king as fronv 
the supreme head of alt tiie body, &c. W^ 
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Ikerefore give and grant to you full power and 
licensc^to continue during our good pleasure) 
of conferring orders within jour diocese, and 
promoting fit persons unto holy orders, even 
to that otpriesthood. A most noble church ! 
wherein bishops were obliged to receive their 
powers of faculties for the exercising of their 
ecclesiastical functions from a childl but was 
it so in the days of old? Was it according to 
the institution of Christ? However, in con- 
firmation of this fact, which indeed appears in- 
credible in itself, I shall quote a passage from 
Mr. Collier, in his £d part, 3d book, p. 169, 
wherein he rectifies a mistake touching this 
matter of bishop Burnet, whom he always 
compliments with the title of our learned 
church-historian 5 1 wish he could with as much 
justice have siven him the titles of true and 
impartial, which are as necessary qualifica- 
tions as learning to make a good historian. 

'The passage is somewhat long, but very 
much to the purpose: '^Our learned church 
historian," says he, '^ observes, this bishop 
[[meaning bishop Bonner, whom he had spoke 
of just before] took a strange commis- 
sion from the king. Whether the other 
bishops, continues this author, took such com- 
missions I know not, but, am certain there are 
none such in Cranmer's register. After Bon- 
ner had taken his commission, he might well 
have been called one of the king's bishops." 
These are Burnet's words, quoted by M. Col- 
lier, who goes on thus: ^<As this learned his- 
torian observes, the contents of Bonner's com- 
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imssion were extraordinaryi foritbe^nlthus: 
That the king is tlie fountain of all manner of 
jurisdiction and authority^ as -well ecclesiasti- 
cal as secular; and that those who former! jr 
exercised this jurisdiction* did it not onlj in a 
precarious manner, and upon rojid courtesy, 
and that therefore it ought to be returned when- 
ever his majesty shall please to call for it* 
And that since the lord Cromwell, knight of 
the garter, vicegerent and vicar-general to pre- 
side, manage and direct in all ecclesiastical 
causes, was so far employed in matters of state, 
that he was not at leisure to discharge the func- 
tions of a vicegerent, and manage the epcle- 
simitcal jurisdiction wholly delegated to him 
by the king, supreme head of the Church of 
England, &c. Because Cromwell was too bu- 
sy, and could not be every where, nor execute 
the oilice of an universal superintendent: For 
this reason, as the instrument continues, the 
king gives Bonner a commission to execute all 
the branches of the episcopal authority un- 
der his highness. For the purpose, he has a 
royal license to ordain, within the diocese of 
London; to visit the dean and chapter of St* 
Paul's, and all other colleges, hospitals, monas- 
teries, clergy, and laity, within his district* 
He has likewise a power given him to hear 
causes, and to give sentence in the spiritual 
courts; to exercise discipline, and inflict cen- 
sures according to the directions of the law 
and the degrees of the criminal offences; and,- 
in short, to execute every thing belonging to 
iha authority and jurisdiction of a bishop* Aad 
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after tiie king had dins dccUred himself patri- 
arch in hia 'dottiinions, claimed all manner of 
.:|^|Mtnal«athoritj, and pronounced the biah- 
«f|^-tto more than delegates at pleasure: Af- 
imt this these words are thrown into the com- 
wMw to give it the more plausible complex* 
ion, 'besides those things, whichx are known 
^tMD holj scriptures to &long to you bj divine 

^^|<Tow, with subnutoion, this clause seems 
ii» :€0nie in too late, and is utterly inconsistent 
witti the former pairt of the commission. For 
if the king is the fountain of all manner of ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction; if his lay vicegerent 
iaiglbt lawfully supply the room of all the bii|i- 

SIS in the execution of their office, are only 
e king's representatives, and revocable at 
eeasure; if these affirmations are all defensi- 
e^ as the commission sets forth, then, with- 
cni j^uestion, the hierarchy can have no juris- 
ditction assigned in the New^estament, nor 
any autiiority derived from our Saviour. 

^^ But if tne Church is a distinct and entire 
-aecietyi if in pure spirituals she is constituted 
indejpendent of all the kings on the earth; if 
^e IS furnished with powers sufficient to an* 
ewer the ends of her character; if these pow- 
ers were settled by our Saviour upon the apos- 
tles and their successors to the world's end; if 
the hierarchy can make out this title, then I 
must crave leave to think, those who suggested 
the draught of this instrument were no great 
divines. But how extraordinary soever this 
cvoHmsstai^ ma^ seem,^ it was certainly com- 

* . . 
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|ilied wilh, nad thai bj sther bishopa besiilet 
Crinmcr. 

*' Foi- the purpose, Cralrnitr took out ope of 
(he same tenor from tine Henrj VI. Now tf 
Bonner was so much to blanie for comp! jing to 
this latitude, the same imputation inust faJl up- 
00 Cranmer. To which we maj' a(lcl,thatthii 
waa not the first commission of this kind taken 
out by Cranmer. For, as our historian ob- 
lerVes, the order of council made in the benn- 
ning of the reign of king Edward VI. requires 
the bishops to tal^eout new commissions of the 
same form with those they had taken out in 
king Henry's timej only with this difference, 
that there is no mention made of a vicar -gene- 
ral in these commissioDS, there being none ^- 
tcr Cromwell advanced to that dignity. If no 
Buch commission, as this learned gcDtlemaB re- 
marks, taken by Cranmer from king ReniTi 
be found in his register, it does not folld^ he 
took out no such instrument, for his register is 
imperfect in many places. To speak clearly, 
he took out such a commission from king Hen- 
ry, some years before Bonner. For, fro(n th« 
colleclioiis of Dr. Yale, the learned Harmer 
cites a transcript of this commission, agreeihjg 
exactly with that of Bonner above mentioned, 
lo which tiiis note is subjoined,- tales licentias 
accepcrunt Thomas arcliiepiscopus Cantoari- 
ensis mense Uctobri, \535. Eduardus arcluep. 
Eborac. Joannes episc. Lincoln, IS Octoiv 
1535, &ir. Now this I)r. Vale being an emi- 
nent advocate in doctors commons in Cran- 
jner's time, and afterwards principal register 
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^nd vicar-general to archbishop Parker, must 
he owned an nnexceptionable evidence for this 
point 

^^ Farther, our learned historian has mis- 
retx>rted Bonner, in saying he was one of 
the popish party at this time, and took out his 
commission to serve that interest. For Fox 
"^as given several instances to prove, that Bon- 
tier, till the fall of Cromwell, was a zealous 
promoter of the Reformation, which is likewise 
afterwards confessed by our historian.'' 

Thus the learned Mr. Collier, who had in- 
deed a mnch justcr claim to that title than the 
author he bestows it so liberally upon, uhleKM 
wilful falsehoods are a mark of learning. But 
"be that as it will^ the piece I have quoted jus- 
tifies the sharpest reflections upon Cranmer's 
memory, that second Athanasius, as bishop 
Burnet calls him, who not only had the mean- 
ness to bend his neck undei- the most dishonor- 
able yoke that ever was laid upon persons of 
his sacred character, but by his base flatteries 
t)f the worst of princes, was hims^elf the most 
busy and active in preparing 4t both for himself 
4nd his brother bishops. 

Now, therefore, to answer your iquestioh^ 
"who were the chief promoters of that great ec- 
clesiastical revolution which happened in the 
t-eign of Edward VI. ? They were cf two dif- 
ferent sorts, for the greatest part of them were 
but mere tools, set at work like day labourers 
by the great men at court, to do the drudging 

Ert for them; and these> thnuj|Ji most of them 
d also their ptiviale \vt\v|^ >«^\^ x^jis^;^!:!^ 
9* 
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let into the secret mystery of the reforming 
trad/B^ lest there should have been too many 
sharers in the profits of it, which they, who 
were at the helm, and had the chief manage- 
ment and superintendency of the whole busi- 
ness, designed to engross mostly to them- 
selves. 

They could not have done it with any plau- 
sible colour. For if the ancient faith had been 
kept up, they would not have had the least 
pretence to Lay their sacrilegious hands on the 
rich spoils, which came in flowing to theni^ 
of course, upon the innovations they made in 
that faith. 

Let us hear Or. Heylin speak of the motives, 
which spurred on their zeal to these astonish- 
ing innovations. This author, in the preface 
to nis history of the Reformation, after a short 
account of king Henry's throwing off the Pope^s 
authority, touches briefly upon what passed in 
the reign of Edward VI. Some great men, 
tays he, about the court, under colour of re- 
moving such corruptions as remained in the 
church, had cast their eyes upon the spoil of 
shrines and images, and the improving of their 
own fortunes by tlie chantrj^ landsj all which 
they most sacrilegiously divided among them- 
selves. 

Then speaking of a proposal started by some 

of the Zumglian party to put down altars, he. 

^oes on thus: "The touching of this atring 

made excellent music to \uo%t of the grandees 

of the court} who had before cbaV. t«vwv3 ^\i «kr: 

rious eve on ihe costly iiatv^m^*^ vWx ^saas 
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plaie and other rich and precious utensilpy 
irlitcb adorned these altars — Besides thc^e is 
BO f mall spoil to be made of copes, some of 
- Aem being made of cloth of tissue; of cloth of 
gold And silver, or embroidered velvet. And 
wight not these be handsomely converted to 
private use, to serve as carpets for their tables, 
corslets to their beds, or cushions for their 
cbairs or windows? 

- '-^ Hereupon some rude people are encourag- 
ed underhand to beat down some altars; which 
litakes waj for an order of the council table to 
%ikke down all the rest, and set up tables in their 
places; followed by a commission to be execu- 
ted in all parts of the kingdom for seizing of 
/die premises for the use ot the king. But as 
ihe srandees of the court intended to defraud 
the king of so great a booty, and the commis- 
moners to put a cheat upon the court lords, 
who employed them in it; so they were both 
prevented in some places by the lords and geq- 
try, who tliought the altar cljths, together 
with the copes and plate of several churches, 
to be as necessary, for themselves as for others. 

All these enormities (says Dr. Heylin) were 
connived at by the lords and others, because 
they could hot question those who had so m^is- 
eraoly invaded the church's patrimony .without 
eondemning themselves, p. 69. 

But to return' to the subject we were upon, 
to wit, the motives for pushing on the pretend- 
ed Reformation, the same author writes in the 
manner: ^ The parliament (says he\ 
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met on the fourth of NOTember; In which the 
cards were so well packed, that there was no 
need of any other Shuffling to the end of the 
game; because thej all agreed well enoogh in 
one common principle, which was to serve the 
present time — For though a great part of the 
nobility, and not a few of t!ie chief gentry in 
the house of commons, were cordially ailected 
to the Church of Rome, yet were they willing 
to give way to all such acta and statute*, u 
were made against it, out of a fear of losing 
such church lands as they were pu?seaaed of, 
if that i-eligion shonld prevail, and get up again. 
And for llie rest, who either came lo make or 
improve their fortanes, there ia no question to 
lie made, but they caraelo further such a rcfoi^ 
tiiaiion, as should most visibly conduce lo the 
advancement of tlieir several ends; which ap- 
pears plainly by the strange mixture of (he acts 
and retuUs thereof — some tending to the pre- 
sent benefit and enriching of particular per- 
sons, and some again beiog devised on pur- 
pose In prcpnre a way for exposing the reve- 
nupR of tho Chtirch to Fpoi! and rapine," p. 

One of Ine acis that passed In this parlia- 
ment, wfis far ihe retrieving of a statute made 
in ihe Crth of Henry Vlll. by which chante- 
rics, ci^lf^ica, frei' chapeli-, SiC. were granted 
1(1 Ihf kiut;. Rut he died before he hail taken 
many nf llicm into his pospessiod. Ahd tho 
prau'i'i'i-s "f (he court not being willing to Tom 
sn great a h<iril'^, these, together With all ioai^~' 
ors !anih. ((.'nomtnls, rtnt", tilhCB, pd 
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portioM, iftfid other helreditaiAeiiti, were a^n 
.^"fkHk to the king, his heirs and successors^r- 
^ir$ tfafere heing liinetj colleges withib the 
cMspsM of that grant, and ne fewer than 2374 
j^r^chnpels and ehanterieti. Heylin, p. 50^ 

**11ie chanteries (says Dr. Hejlin, ^ 51) 
oeftsiated of salaries to one or more priests, to 
■ay liMBS daily for the souls of their deceased 
ftamfers and their friendis: wliich not subsist- 
Stt'itf themselves were generally incorporated 
mi luiited to some parochial, collegiate or ta- 
theAhil thtirth. No fewer than forty-setren 
iMlAg founded in St. Paul's fVee chapels; which 
though Ordained for the same intent with 
oth^iil, y^t were independent, of stronger con- 
atiitation, and richer endowment. Though 
tiUBfeia diey fell short of the colleges, which 
•So^eded them both in the beauty of their 
buHdinga, the number of their priests maiiitaiii* 
efd by them, and the proportion of revenue ml- 
Mted to them." 



T^ tame subject continued. 

"What I have hitherto related was all done 
hi the first year of king Edward's rei&n, viz. 
Anno 1547. in the year following, Feb. 11th, 




an order wns sent from tha privy couiicil to all 
bishops for pulling down all imai^ea. And it 
may well be thought (§ayB Dr. Hejlin, p. 56) 
that covetousDesa spurretl on this busiDeaa 
more than zeal; there being none of the ima. 
ges BO poor and mean, the spoil whereof would 
not aflord some gtJtl or silver, if not jewels 
aUn; besides censers, candlesticks, and ma- 
ny other rich uteuMla appertaining to thum. 

" The same year, in the beginning of March, 
commissioners were despatched throughout 
the realm to take a survey of colleges, free 
chapels, chanteries, &c by which it would be 
found no difJicult matter to know how to par- 
cel Out. proportion and divide the spoil be- 
tween all such as had in hopes before devour- 
ed it. 

"In the first place, as lying nearest, came 
in the free chapel of St. Stephen in Westmin- 
ster, and reckoned for the chapel-royal of Eng- 
land. The whole foundation consisted of no 
fewer than thirty-ei^ht persons, to wit, a dean, 
twelve canons, fourteen vicars, four clerks, six 
choristers, besides a verger, and one that had 
the charge of the chapel. As forthe chapel it- 
self, together with the cloister of curious work- 
raanship, they are still standing as they werei 
the chapel having been since fitted and em- 
ploved for a house of commons in all times ef 
parliament. 

'■At the same time also fell the college of Sf. 
Martin, situated in the city of London, not tar 
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€<»lk^e was surrendeied iiilo the handn. 
dward VL who gave it to the abbey of 
tminster; and they, to make the best of 
ing's donation, ordered that the body of 
hurch, with the choir and aisles, should 
ised out for fifty years; excepting out of 
ime ^rant, the bells, lead, stone, timber, 
and iron, to be sold and disposed of for 
)le use and benefit of the said dean and 
;er. Which foul transaction being made, 
liurch was totally^ulled down, and a ta- 
bu ilt on the east part of it. The rest of 
tuation of the same church and college, 
iter with the whole precinct thereof, be- 
uilt upon with several tenements. 
)ut for this sacrilege the church of West- 
;er was called immediately to a sober 
ning. For the lord protector cast a long- 
^e upon the goodly patrimoity, which be- 
d unto it; and being unfurnished of a pa- 
he doubted not to find room enough upon 
issolution and destruction of so large a fa- 
to raise a palace equal to his vast designs. 
;h coming to the ear of Benson, the last 
and first dean of that church, he could 
of no better means to preserve the 
;, than by parting for the present with 
than half the estate that belonged to it," 
,61. 

r'ill now mention a piece of sacrilegious 
er, which indeed was scandalous in the 
st degree. The protector having been 
it off by Benson from his purpose ofbuild- 
J the deanery and close of Westminster* 




"hid cast hva eje," gays Dr. Heylin, "i 
A piece of ground in the strand; on w 
Btood three episcopal houses and one pi 
church. The pariah church was dedicate 
the Virgin Mary, the houses belonged -to 
bi^ihops of Worcester, Litchfield and Lan 
All these he takes into liis hands, the ov 
not daring to oppose him. Having clearei 
place, but still wanting materials, he ther 
on resolves to take down the parish churc 
St. Mara;aret's in Westininster. But the « 
tncn had no sooner advanced their Bcaffi 
when the parishioners gathered togethei 
great multitudes, nith bows and arrows, b( 
and clubs, and other weapons. Which so 
i-ified the workmen, that they ran awa 
great amazement, and never could be bro 
again upon that employment, Upoo thii 
employs workmen to take down the cloii 
of St. Paul's, on the north side of the chv 



most curious piece of workmanship, called 
dance of death, together with a fair cha 

house and a chapel, and leaves the bones e! 
dead bodies to be buried in the fields in ui 
lowed ground. But all this ntt suiRcin; 
complete the work, the steeple and most 
of the church of St. John's of Jerusalem, 
far from Smithfield, most beautifally built, 
blown up with gunpowder, and all the s 
employed for that purpose. S»ch WM 
ground, and such the materials of the <hi 
new palace, called Somerset house," p. 7j 
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^ ^Aceordini; to thU beg^nmng, iuiyi Dr. Hey- 
' liB» ■)! t^ year» vi%. 1549* pr^ceed^. But thi9 
'"■ |pi«t JtefeiW wd fa^nd^rerDf ttte English 
^; cmnm did lot live long ffioogh tQ enjoy the 
frwiti dI thtfte enQrinons sac^riUge^; Qoa's jas^t 
^ ^M pncftttil g him eloi9 nt the heeU. For af« 
^-fll having tit hU own brother to .d^atby and 
;^lMSM11ierd)y depriTed of so ^r«at a support^ 
*: Md-mid op»n to tho pr<>aeciitions of his #n^-> 
t|noiy he lost his heaa not loilff after on a scaf- 
j.:MU ' ^o palate is yet fitaaliagt aod l>eara 
lHilMmte» to serve as a lasting monument of 
AftJtcrilegiolismpacity of that capital reform- 
f( m «f fvUgi^n in the reign of ^ward VI. Bat 
i |(^«flbrds 4|ie most melancholy reflectionsy as 
' ^ m tke ftate of hip souL For I never read ei- 
f Aer of any repentance be ever showed, or any 
•; *0paration he ever made for the sqandj^lous 
. . nq^Qea hf had hoth committed himself, and 
ienconraged in others. He was succeeded in 
proteetirdhip bv his capital enem^ the J)Mk« 
; vf Northumberkmd,^ who walked in the foot- 
steps of bis predecei^r, and imitating him in 
all his orimes, came soon after to the same, un- 
timely etd. Only with this difference, tliatat 
: his death (for wbich he had been prepared in 
prison by I>r« Hea^ bishop of Worchesteri) he 

(professed himself a Roman Catholic, and de- 
fmred, as T^v* Heylin relates, that being blind- 
I ed 'With ambition, he had been contented to 
make wreck of his conscience by temporizing: 
j |pe vkkh he professed himsetf sincerely pent- 
^^*^^ imd:«o acknowledged the justice of his 
.Stow FolaAeay tbait«ft«r lutvingmade a 





public pmfessinn of his faith upon the scaflolj 
heaJdedthe followitio; worda:^ And here I 
do protest to^ yon iinfelgnedly, even from the 
bottom (if mj heart, that this which I have spo- 
ken is of myself, and not moved thereto byany 
tnnn, norfor any tiatteryor hope oflife. And 
of this 1 take to witness my lord of Worcester, ' 
my old friend and ghostly father, that he found 
me in this mind and opinion when he came t» 

However some protestants have questioned 
the Duke's sincerity and attributed his profes- 
sion of the Catholic faith to the hopes he had 
of obtaining thereby Queen Mary's pardon; 
Just as the same motive induced arcnbishop 
Craiimer to renounce Lutheranism, whilst he 
was under sentence of condemnation. 

I will now add one passage more ofDr. Hey- 
lin, relolin"; to the rapines committed in the i 
l.istyearof King Edward's reign; concerning i 
which he writes thus; "Such was the rapacity 
of the times, and the nnfortunateness of the , 
king's condition, that his minority was abused 
to many actit of spoil and rapine, even to the 
higliest degree otsacrileee; to the raising of 
lome and enriching of others, without any 
manner of improvement to his own eslafe. For 
nulwithstanding the great and almost inestim- 
abl(! treasure, which must needs come in by I 
the spoil of so many shrines and images, f— ' 
saleuf the landa belonging to chantenes " 
leges, free chiipela, &c. and ihe dilapitlaj; 
the |iatriniony of so many bishopricks.i " 
tiireilni churcnesj he was, nevertheli 
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¥t!lf filiiti^ed in debt, but the crown lands very 

'DMichdtniiiiished and impaired §ince his cominE 

tmit It must therefore be the king's care, and 

Mdeavaiire of- those who plungea htm into it, 

fajfiod the speediest way for his gettin' out.— 

In order to which, the main engine at this tim« 

I for the advancing of money, was the speeding 

Viif a coniiniasion inbr all parts of the reiilm, on' 

I Act pretence of selling such of the lands and 

I the goods of clianteries, &c. as remained un- 

I Said; but in plain truth it was to seize upon 

ff kII hansjiuK. altar-cloths, fronts, parafmnt, 

■LiCltpes of nil sorts, with all manner of plate, 

ByweUj balls, and oritaments, which were to be 

Vfbiind m any cathedral or parochial church.— 

r To which rapacity the deraolisliing of the for-. 

' mer altars Rare a Tery great hint by rendering 

: all such furniture, rich plate and other costly 

t- Btensils in a. manner useless. 

C ■ **Bnt notwithstanding (his great cireofthe 

r -Xivg on the one side, and the diligenceof his 

com mi Hsi oners on the other, the booty did not 

proTe so great as they expected. In all ereat 

fairs and markets there are some foreBtaUers, 

whoget.the best pennyworth to themselves, 

and suffer not the richest and most gainful 

comrnoilities to t>e openly aoid. And so it was 

here. For there were some, who were as 

inch beforehand with the commiHsioaers in 

mttez7,liog the said "plate, jewels, and other 

• faniiture, as the curamissionera did intend to 

l>e with the Kin^ in keeping always most part 

"J>f\l tothem=ElveB. So that although some prof- 

'twaji hurebr raised to the Iting'a axohequery 
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yet 4i^ Ur greatest part of the prey < 
otlHHrhAnds» la so much that manj 
pan's purlbra vf^re huoe with altar-clot 
4l!M<^ l^^d bods covered with copes ic 
carpeta, and many lyiade paroosiDg cu 
iHCred Chaiice»-^u once Belahazzer 
. tad hi9 dmiiken fe9U|t# m theaanctifiei 
of the temfde, 

*^It wa^ a aorrj hoase, not worth the 
wlbicli h^tfl not something of thia furniti 
tkottgh It were only a fair large cushi- 
^a copiB or altar-cloth, to ^orn their v 
orto in^etheir chairs appear to hav 
thing of a chuir of state. ^ Vet how co 
Ue wer^ these trappings in comparison 
y/Mt sums of money, which were mad< 
els, plate and cloth of tissue, either c 
t^yond seas, or sold at home, and gc 
purchased with the money*'— nothing m 
sed to the posterity of them that baugl 
for beine purchased with the consccra 
sores of so many churches, p. 1 31, 13! 

Remember, ithat the facts I have 
how disadvantageous soever to the Pi 
cause, are all faithfully collected from 
ting of a zealous protestant historian^ 
may be sure, would not have transmit 
to posterity, unless the force of incoi 
truth had obliged him to it. And inde< 
er heard the truth of the above said fac 
tioned by any. 

Bat as tb^ facts themselves are urn 
Able, so they unveil the 'wVvoVi^ %«cTel 
^fftbe pretended Tefoni^tXou, axiOi 
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room to doabt of the true and real motives of 
it. For they shew manifestly, that an insatia- 
ble avarice, or desire of plundering the church, 
was the main spring that gave motion to cverj 
step that was made towards it in tlie few years 
of Kin^ Edward's rei^n. 

As K)r instance, the holy sacrifice of the 
mass had been the public worship of the 
church of England for nine hundred years,' 
and of the British church for thirteen hundred 
years; because her conversion to Christianity 
under Pope Eleutherius was four hundred 
years earlier than that of the Saxon's under 
Vopc Gregory. Now if the managers of the 
reformation had suffered the mass to be kept 
up5 the unavoidable consequence would have 
been, that altars, (on which the sacrifice of 
the mass is always offered) must likewise have 
been left standing. And what a sad stury 
this would have been to persons, whose bowels 
were yearning for the jewels, the rich jjlate and 
furniture, which they could not possibly lay 
their hands on any other way, than by the 
destruction of the altar?, to the service where- 
of they had been consecrated; and was there a- 
■ny colourable pretence for the destruction of 
altars, unless tne mass itself was first abolish- 
ed. 

It is true, the venerable antiquity of this ho- 
ly sacrifice, which had been offered to Gud 
for so many ages in all the christian kingdoms 
npOD earth, and in bo place with greater zcaU 
than in the l^ingdom oV Grt^t12vt\\.aL\x\^ \\^^^^ 
verj /n/aiicy of its convev^ioTi, \^^^^^^ V'w\ 

10 




for its preservation. But the precious lev 
the massy plate, and costly fiirnKure ivKic 
doftledthealtBiaonwhichit wsaoll'ered, pi 
ed with a much more powerful eloquetice 
iU utter abolition. However, the people i 
to be prepared for this monstrous cnang 
tiieirancient faith and warship: And, there 
SI in all revolutions either of tliti churd 
■tate, there never was wunting a set of me 
Bar; preachers, read j to sell tlieir souls to 
dition, for a valuable consideration: ^e < 
cest of (his character were despatched by 
court into all parts of the kingdom, with 
structions to preach doivn the mass bj re 
senting it to tlie people as an idolatrous ■ 
ahip, and contrary to tlic word of God. 
cause when this point was once gained, the 
moHtion of altars, which were rendered us( 
by it, as Dr. Heylin has observed, followt 
course; and then the jewels, and plate, ano 
naments beloD^ing to them, dropped of tli 
selves into the Hands of those who had coi 
vad the whole business for that end: An 
h is manifest that their real motive for abol 
ing the mass, was no other than to have a 
' jnce to pull down altarsj and by pul 
a altars, to rob the church of an imrai 
L treasure, and fill their own coffers wilhit. 
I . It was the same Godly motive that infla 
P^eir zeal against the honour which their I 
Ifftthera had, in all preceding ages, since I 
^^d's conversion, paid to the imagea and 
Ttes of saints. Many of these reliquca ^ 
' 'a silver sbrinea, set with precious stoi 
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Aoii lis totii0 iMMes of Chii^t apd hi» ituttib 
Ihr. Heylb his MUfidj told ihw that b9W iof 
tiMj* yr«9:$oMor and mem^ th« i^l twbvfM^ 
«0iiM HQt iificNnd aoiHpke ^rid or qUFer, tf'inotieiK* 

igr otiv^irieb ii1»n«U;S oppertaiiting t^ th€»9«r- 

managers of the reformation to ^cfinitmB |i|l 
iNumtir jMud tlo ilnagea M^iireHquesiSfiM idola- 
'droits woMihip. l?or^«»AOtthat«ido>fiti^,liaf 
abofmnsJi^leSAotetrj, xrUoh if jaft 4«m«lQiiiiiM 
"iraiiltl l)ave$poileajafQftnaid^aUe^i«t ofiiMr 
«ackat» and kept ISO veAUff iivrorthjr [lords .and 
^jnademen fraiii fillH^rthoir €crfiei» iiwlh ^Ibfi 
data and jewels they so zealously longed foe? 
j%ough Dr. Hejlin, vsihom I leave to anawer 
lor himself, :ha8 been pleased to observe, tiiat 
It may well be ihongh^ that covetonsnessapnr- 
vBtd on &is business (to wit, :thepttlling;dQwn<af 
images) more than zeal. 

But there remained still another tiihig- to die 
reformed which was looked upon as intolerable 
abuse bj the directors of the reforming compa- 
ny, in being an obstacle to their most ptoasjtnd 
laudable design of enrtchine themselves with 
the spoils -of their mother church. Imeanth^ 
doctrine of purgatory; on^ which alone was 
grounded the old custom of praying 'for tiie 
dead. It was indeed a practice soahcient^ timt 
St* Chrysostom attributes it -to the apostiea 
^_. i^^jn^ The ^apostles, ^says he, did not In 
Hnasd 'theselhings, that in the^enem- 
%»dfal layito^ (that is the mii«ii) 
^'iftaald .MSJjiptobctred. For t!bi%^ 
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knew tticy would tlerlvc a conBiderable advan- 
tage from It. Hum. 3. e])Ut. &d Phil, And 9t. 
Cjril of Aleiandria writes thus: Lastlj", we 
pray far all that die amongst us; thinking it tit 
be the greatest help that can be to their ^uiilt 
to have the holy and dreadful sacrifice of (he 
altar otfared in supplication for them. Gat. 
Mystag. 5. p. 241. 

However, the directors cf the reformation, 
who were Dot disposed to see things with the 
same eves aa the apostles, judged it an unlaw- 
ful and pernicious practice. And well tbej 
might. For if it hau been suRered to continue, 
the lands belonging to the chanteries, colleges, 
and frce-chapers (all founded for perpetual 
prayers for the souls of their deceased bene- 
factors) must have remained in the hands cf 
their former possessors. And was not that h 
most pernicious doctrine and practice, which 
wouta have hindered such anoUe'booty frojn 
falling into true Prutehtant hands, unless s 
Beosonable Godly reformation had put a stop 
to it. 

I will here give you gome of Mr. Collier** 
thoughts upon these transactions; who accord- 
ing to his polite and moderate way of wvilinr, 
expresses himself thus: 'H must be confesseS, 
(says he) there were several shocking circum- 
stances in the leign of Henry VIH. and hii 
children. Fur to see churches pulled downof 
rifled, the plate swept oft' Oie altar, and the ho- 
ly furniture converted to common use, liaddO 
great air of devotioni to see the chair undrcMJ 
ed, to make the dra ' om s ' ' ' '^ 



h^t fine, was not very primitive at first view. 
The forced surrender of abbeys, the maiming 
of bishopricks, and lopping the best branches 
off their revenues; the stopping of impropria- 
ted titles from passing in the ancient chan- 
nel. These things are apt to puzzle a vulgar 
capacity; unless a man's understanding is 
more than ordinarily improved, he will be at a 
loss to reconcile these measures with christian 
maxims, and make them fall in with conscience 
and reformation,' Sd part. 3d book, p. 163. 

To prevent popular commotions, it was 
thought fit (says Dr. Heylin in his relation of 
the transactions of the first year of King Ed- 
ward's reign) to smooth the way to the intend- 
ed reformation by setting out some preparato- 
ry injunctions; and this to be done by sending 
out commissioners 'into all parts of the king- 
dom, armed with instructions to inquire into, 
all ecclesiastical concernments, which commis- 
sioners were accompanied with preachers ap- 
pointed to instruct the people. Ail which wafr 
done to this intent, that the people being pre- 
pared by little and little might wiih more ease 
and less opposition admit the total alteration- 
in the face of the church, which was intended 
in due time to be introduced. 

We may reasonably 8uppo:se the preachers 

here appointed to instruct the people were of 

thenewest fashion of the court, grown weary 

of their breviaries, and the dull thing celibacy* 

For it has been observed by many, that priests 

'"■:^ -converted to the reformation have always been 

'.i:^ singularly devoted to the state of wedlock; €ci^ 

■^. JO* 




which they had full liberty allowed them by ttie 
firstparliament of Edward VJ. as Baker tells 
us, p. 331. However, the number of these court 
preachers was not sofp'eat as might have been 
expected, considering the encouragements that 
were given Ihem hy those who were at the 
helm. Forthe author te-Hs us, p. 323. that for 
want of a sufficient number of preachers, homi- 
lies were appointed to be read iD churches. 

Not indeed of the ancient fathers, but of fa- 
ther Cranmer, father Latimer, Either aidle;^-, 
or some others, who suited thoKeanhappy limV* 
better ihiin the ancient fathers; which were 
grown stale, and smelt rank of Popery. 

"Thelord protectorand his party, (says Dr. 
Heylin^ were more experienced in alfaira of 
state, til an to be told, that all great counsels 
tending to innovBtions in public government, 
especially when religion is concerned, are ei- 
ther to be backed by arms or otherwise prove 
destructive to the undertakers. For this cairse 
he resolves to put himself at the heail of an ar- 
myj as well for the security of his own person. 
and the preservation of his own party, as fur 
the carrying on of the design againstall oppo- 
nents. And for the raising of an arniv, there 
could not be found a fairer colour, nor a more 

Sipular pretence, than a war with Scotland, 
nt to be made on any new emergment quar- 
rel (which might be apt to bretd suspicion in 
the heads of the people) but in pursuit oftl 
a;reat project of the king deceased, fur unit'" 
that realm by a marria|;B^. the crown of 
Jaad. Oa this pretem ire r 



partft of the kingdom, fie entertained also 
certain regiments of Walloons and Germans | 
because thej were conceived more likely to en* 
force obedience, if his design should meet with 
any opposition, than the natural £ng1ish. 

tience it is plain, that this war with Scot- 
land, was only a politic pretence for keeping a 
standing army on foot; but the true motive of it 
was to keep the people in awe, and frighten 
them into a conformity, by shewing them the 
rod that was to scourge them in case they should 
prove refractory. And for this end the pro- 
tector was wise enough not to put too great a 
confidence in the English, who were at that 
time too popishly affected, but to call in for- 
eign Protestant troops, who he knew would be 
ready for any military execution upon papists, 
in case of need : whereas, if nothing but a war 
with Scotland had been intended, the king's 
own natural subjects might have safely been 
trusted. 

However, there were some that had the cour- 
age to oppose the torrent, and act according to 
the dictates of their conscience, which convin- 
ced them, that a new upstart religion, never 
before heard of in the nation since its first con- 
version to Christianity, and fabricated only to 
gratify the luxury of some, and avarice of oth- 
ers, could not be that holy religion, which the 
apostles had taught. But the chief of these 
were made examples to strike terror into others. 
For no fewer than five of the prelatic order, to 
. A.wit} bishop BonD6r..of London, Gardiner of 
^ Winchester, Tuniltaf Of Bx\TVvvK\,^^'eL^^*v^^^ 

■ ■ *j . 



Chester, and U^j uf Chichester, were deprived 
of their bishnpricks, nnd committed ti> suveral 
prisuns, as Bjker tells us, p. ^^3. And thus 
we see the piiiitic and violent meHtkS made use 
of to establish the Eoglihli reformation in the 
reign ol' Edward VI. The scandaluus eacriie- 
{;es committed bjthe most zealous promoters 
of it; and thevile motives tliat s[)urred them on 
to it. Which if it suffices not toconvinceany 
man, that it was not the work of God, it is in 
vain to argue with him. 



rell- 



SECTION XU. 



Death ofEdteaTd VI. The Hsarptr, Jaac Grty. an 
• Slary's rtigu and draXh. 

Edward, who was a poor sickly lad, s< 
to have had no distinctive characteristic ei 
that of hatred to the Calhotics and llieir 
gion, in which hatred Cranmer, and others, 
Kad brought him op. His life was notlikeljta 
be long, and Northumberland, who was now his 
keeper, conceived the prrjeci of getting the 
crowD in his own familyj aproject quite worthy 
ofahero of the "Reformation." 

In order to carry this project into etTect, he 1 
married one of his sons, Z^rd Guilford DudLeTrU 
lo Lady Jane Grey, wl^u jjMgct &ftRr Mary'iiMilB 
Elizabeth, and Mar cotla 
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heiress to the throne., Having done this, he 
fpt Edward to make a wiLl/settling the crown 
on this^Lad J Jane, to the exclusion of his two 
sisters, merely beca^ise she was ^^a sincere 
Protestant" The judges, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Secreta,ries of State, the Privy Council; 
all were afraid to put their names to this trans- 
fer of the crown. The thing was, however, at 
last accomplished, and with the signature of 
Cranmer to it, though he, as one of the late 
king's executors, and the first upon that list, 
had sworn in the most solemn manner, to main- 
tain his will; according to which will the two 
sisters, in case of no issue bj the brother, were 
to succeed that brother on the throne. Thus 
,in addition to his fourth act of notorious perju- 
.1^, this maker of^the book of comihon prayer 
become clearly guilty of high treason. Fie 
nowTf at last, in spite of all his craft, had wo- 
Ten his own halter, and that too, beyond all 
doubt, for the purpose of preserving his blsho- - 
fwick. 

The Princess Mary, was next heir to tlie 
throne. He had divorced her mother; he had 
been the principal agent in that unjust and > 
most wicked transaction; and, besides, he knew 
that Mary was immovably a Catholic, and that 
of course, her accession must be the death ot 
his office and his church. Therefore he now 
committed the greatest cnjuf^e known to the 
laws, and that, too, from the basest of motives. 

It was on the iralteLof the sixth of July, 
;K93v that ^!|M|HftM at Greenwich, in 
.|iJbQ -sixteenth J|B[^Hn9 and.thft •^^^'OiSk 
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of Ms reign, expiring on the ^aftedaj of ttii! 
rear that his savage father had Iw^.^ Sir 
rhomas Moore to the block, "lo conceal the 
knowledge of his death, the eui|^$ had bteeii 
doubled in the palace, 4md all caaiintimcatitfa 
had been intercepted between hi9 chambi^t and 
the other apartments. Yet that verf nighrt, . 
while the lords sat in, deliberation, the secret 
was communicated to Mary by a\iete from the 
Earl of Arundel, unfolding the iie$ign of the 
conspirators^ . ■ > 

She was then at Hoddesdon, in the neighbor- 
hood of Londdn, and, had she hesitated, would 
by the next morning have been k prisoner in 
the Tower. Without losing a moment, she 
mounted h9rhorse,^and rode tvrih the servant* 
of her household to Kinninghall, in Norfolk.— 
The coancil broke up after midnight; and 
Clinton, the Lord Admiral, took possession of 
the Tower, with the Royal Treasury, the mu- 
nitions of war and prisoners of state. Thei^ 
three next days were employed in tnaking suck^' 
previous arrangements as Were thought neces- 
sary for the success of the enterprise. While 
the death of Edward was yet unknown, the offi- 
cers of the guards and of the household, thc= 
Lord Mayor, six Aldermen, and twelve of th©* 
principal citizens, were summoned before the 
council. All these were informed of the re- 
cent settlement df the crown, and required to ' 
take an oath of allegiance to the new soverei^: 
The latter were dlsm\8«$b4. vi\\}cv ^xv \ti\\vXi^^^^ ; , 
^ot to betray the secreLiiai^^ ^^^\,0cvtiN;«''^8fc v 
tranquillity of the cit J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'H 
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k ivaa fktermfaed to irabHsh the important in^ 
t^igence, and the cnief of die Lords, attetid- 
«d.by a nifiiierous escort, rode -to Sion house, 
to 9iiiKMiiice to th« Lady Jane her succession 
tothe throne of her rojal cousin. 

Jane has been descnb^^e us as a young wo- 
HttB^eentlelnanttcfrs, and superior talents) 
afldkten to ^e study of Hie Scriptures and the 
classics, but fonder of drttss than suited the 
tfustere notions of the rc^Cbrmed preachers. Of 
fhe designs of the Duke Of Northumberland in 
k^ fflvor, and the arts by Which he had decei- 
ved the simplicity of Edward, she knew noth- 
ing: Nor had she sofiercd the dark and myste- 
rious predictions of the Dutchess to make im- 
pression on her mind. Her love of privacy 
nad induced her to solicit, what in the tincer- 
tehi ^tate of the King's health was readily 
granted, permission to leave London, and to 
spend a few days at Chelsea. She was enjoy- 
ing herself in tnis retirement, when she recei- 
T^ by the Lady Sidney, her husband's sister, 
an order from tne council to return immediate- 
ly to Sion house, aud await there the command 
of the king. 

. She obeyed; and the next wornittg was vis- 
ited by the duke of Northumberland, the mar- 
quis of Northampton, and the earls of Arundel^ 
Huntingdon and Pembroke. At first the con- 
versation turned on indifferent subjects, but 
there was in their manner an air of respect, 
which awakened som^Jjuneasiness in her mind, 
and seemed to ^^UJjjbS ^ints already given 
t» her by ber m^flHlHW. ^^^tw^Vkx^^x^^ 
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that lad V entcruil, nccoBipaiiiL-U by tbcdati 
of Suffulk, and tlic aiarchinness of Nurtb 
ton; bdU the duke, adilresBing iI)b ]&^ly , 
informed her tliat the king her cousin 
dead} that before he explrtid, he had pi 
to God Co preserve the realm froni the i 
tinn of papiatry, aod the luiarule of his b 
Marj and Elizabeth; that, on accouat of 
being bastards, and by act of parliament 
pable of Buccesaion, he' had resolved to 
them by, and to leave the crown in the 
line; anil that he had therefore commf 
the council to proclaim her, the lady Jan 
lawful heir, and in default of her and her 
her two sisters, Catharine and Mary, 
these words the lords fell on ihcir knee 
clared that they took her for llteir sovei 
and swore (hat they were ready to slied 
blond in support of her right. 

The reader may easily conceive the 
tion of Bpirits wliich a cominQnicatioo s 
porlant and ualooked for, was likely to t 
in a young wouian of timid habits and de 
healtli. Ahe trembled, uttered a shriek 
shrunk to the ground. On her recovei 
observed to tho>*e around her, ihat she st 
to herself a very unlit person to be a q 
but that, if the right were hers, she tt 
God would give her strength to wield the 
tre to his honor and the benefit of the n. 
Such is the account of this transaction 
by Jane hersejf, in a letter from the toi 
i)ueen Mary. The f^ljogs which sht 
cntiea, are such as wra^ot cspect; bu 
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ftttheannnnciattoii, grief fur ttie death of h<tr 

rejal cousin, and regret to quit a station in 

r which she had been haopj. But modeVn wti- 

^ter hare attributed to tier much, of which she 

••eems to be ignorant The beautiful language 

•which thej put into her mouth; her forcible 

reasoning m favour of the claim of Marj; her 

fihiiosophic contempt of the splendour of roj- 

iiltjj her refusal to accept a crown which was 

iiot her right; and her reluctant submission 

tor the commands of her parents; must be con- 

'iidered as the fictions of historians, who, in 

their zeal to exalt the character of their hero- 

ine, seem to have forgotten that she was onlj 

;8ixCeen jears of age. 

) ■ The following day the young queen was 
i conducted by water to the tower, the usual 
residence of'^our king's preparatory to their 
"coronation; she made Tier entry in state. Her 
• train was borne by her mother, the dutch ess 

- of Suffolk; the lord treasurer presented her on 
their knees. On the same afternoon the her- 

- alda proclaimed the death of Edward and suc- 
r cession of Jane; and a printed instrument was 

.circulated, to acquaint the people with the 

Sounds of her claim. It alleged, 1. That 
•ugh the succession, by the 35th of Henry 
VI ir stood limited to the ladies Mary and 
Elizabeth, yet neither of them could take any 
thing under tliat act, because, by a previous 
•tatute of the £8th of the same rei^n, which 
.■tili remained in force, both daughters had 
Jieen pronounced bastards, and incapable of 
/inheriting the tt^HiHt:.^ That even had they 



^ 





been bnrn in lawful wedlock, the,r could tiavi 
no claim to the succession after Edward, be- 
cause, being his sisters unlj by the half blood, 
they could not inherit from him, according to 
the ancient laws and customs of the reBim. 
3. That the fact of their being single womeu, 
ought to bear to their claim, as, by their sub- 
seijiieiit marriages, titey might place tJie tov' 
ereign power in the hands of & foreign de>- 
pot. who would be able to subvert the liberties 
of tlie people, and to resLore the jurisdictioo 
of the bishop of Rame. 4. That these cm- 
siderations had moved the late king to Itmil. 
bv his will and by deed, the inheritance of 
the cruwn lo the daughters of tlie dutohess of 
Kufiulk, as being meh to him of blood, and 
"naturally born within the realra." 5. And 
that therefore the lady Jane, the -eldest daugh- 
ter, had taken upon herself, as belonging to 
her of right, the government of the kin^domt 
of England and Ireland, and of all their de- 
pendencies. 

To the arguments contained in this labour- 
ed proclamation the people listened in ami' 
nous silence. Ther 'lad so long considered 
Mary the presumptive heir, that ihej did not 
comprehend how hei- claim could be defeatedi 
by any pretensions of a daughter of the house 
ofSuifoIk. Not a single voice was heard tn 
approbation; a vintner's boy had the temerity 
to express his dissent, and the neiit day pain 
the forfeit of his folly with the loss of his ear*. 

The following morning arrived at the tuwcr 
a mesienger from Mary^tjic bearer of a letter» 



te ilAiok «MIB«lbg the 8tjle and tone of their' 
MftftHngtif . Ihef ttpbi^ided them \rith their ne- 
gtefet t6 kiArm he^ vi the death of her brother, 
hittteil ter knowledge of their disloyal inten- 
tieb' tdtHf|HM her risht^ and commanded them, 
ikifttyiiop^ fo)f fSv^tti"^ to proclaim her ac- 
jatfikm MnMiftteiy in the metropolis, and as 
itoH im jjibsiilM ui all other parts of the^ng- 
AM). '• ^ 

*. Ttis c o mfti ft ni catiog caused no change in 
ibmt tmrAMs; awakened no apprehension in 
HieHr minds. : Mary was a single and defence*^ 
li^ iBsmale, nnprena^red to vindicate her right; 
ttfiitoat money tna withont followers. Tney 
loyl taken evei^ pfiecautton to ensure success. 
The exercise Of the roj^l authoritj was in their 
Kimds; the rojal treasfares were at their disp9* 
uii the guards had sworn obedience^ a fleet 
of twenty armed vessels lay in the river; and 
a b6dj or troops If ad been assembled in the 
lele of Wight, ready at any moment to exe- 
cute their orders. Uepending on their own 
reaources, contrasted with the apparent help- 
lieasness of their adversary, thej affected to 
drtkd her flight more than her resistance, and 
returned an answer under the signatures of the 
arefabishop, the chancellor, and twentj-one 
oeunsellons, requiring her to abandon her false 
cbfifiiyund to submit as a dutiful subject to her 
lawibl and undoubted sovereign. 
"' vin a few hours the illusion vanished. The 
of the people 'knew little of the ladj 
but M had hwd of the ambition of 
iraberlaad. ifiji^ object, it was said« 





was DOW unmaikeil. Tu deprive the lateVini 
of his Dctrest relacives and protectors, he had 
persuadetl Somerset to take the life of the 
luril admiral, and Edward to take thatofSo- 
merset. The royal youth was the next vic- 
tim. He had been removed by poison to make 
place for the lady Jane, who, in her turn, 
would be compelled to ^itld the crown to 
Northumberland himself. These reports wert 
circulated and believed, and the public voic^ 
wherever it might be expressed with bnpuniifr 
was Hnanimoua in favour of Mary. 

The very day on which the answer to hr 
letter hail been dcBpatched, brought the alario- 
ing intelligence tliat she was already jnioed 
by the earli of Qath and SuggeS, and by the 
eldest sons of the lords Wharton and Mnr- 
daunt; that the gentlemen itf the nd^hbna^ . 
ing counties were hastening to her aid with 
their lenanta and dependants; and that b a 
short lime a numerous and formidable armj ' 
wo:ild be embattled under her banners. j 

Norlhiimberland saw the necessity of itf I 
palchj but how could he venture to leave tK4 \ 
rapilal ivhere hi? presence awed the disaffect-, 
nl, and secured the co-operation of his cal? 
liM5ue»? He [iniposed to give the command 
i,f tile furces to the duke of Sugbllt, whona af j 
f-^tton f.ir hi« daughtrr was a pledge of his fi--^ 
(Icli^y. ar.d B'hosc want of Tnililary espprienwT 
(night be supiilifd by the knowledae of hi? as- 
toi'iitiis. liu.t lie could not deceive Ih^' parti- 
7.an^ 'if ^l icy, who saw his pcrplexiiv; and i^ 
liberitc tln-riji^lvcs from hia couOol "-^^•' 
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him t» take the command upon himself. Thej 
praised his skill, liis valour and his ^ood for- 
tanei they exaggerated the insufficiency of 
Suffolk, and the consequences to be appre- 
hended from a defeat: and they prevailed upon 
Jane, through ani^i^y for her father, to unite 
with them in their entreaties to Northumber- 
land. Ifei^ire a tardy and reluctant consent. 
When he^took leave of the colleagues he exhor- 
ted them to fidelity with an earnestness which 
betrayed his apprehensions: and as he rode 
through the city at the head of the troops, he 
remarked, in a tone of despondency, to Sir 
John Gates, ^'The people crowd to look upon 
MS, but not one exclaims God speed you." — 
From the beginning the duke had mistrusted 
the fidelity of the citizens: before his depar- 
ture he requested the aid of the preachers, and 
exhorted them to appeal from the pulpit to the 
religious feelings of their hearers. 

By no one was the task performed with 
greater zeal than Ridley, bishop of London, 
who, on the following Sunday, preached at St. 
Paul's cross before the lord mayor, the alder- 
men, and a numerous assemblage of the people. 
He maintained that the daughters of Henry 
VI II. were by the illegitimacy of their birth, 
excluded from the succession. He contrasted 
'the opposite characters of the present competi- 
t:or8, the gentleness, the piety, the orthodoxy 
c»f the one, with the haughtiness, the foreign 
<2onnexioD8y and the popisVv cy^^^ ^1 ^^ ^"«^^^» 
^SA proof of Mary^a b\^c^tTy^ \\^ w"ajtt^^x.^^ 



yd miik wicUjh Hi^ ^M^^cir^ tuTH^ft 
mai the errstt "^ twp^^ Mtf urc 
keoonjarMl ib€.«&di«Mei;«l4lMi)r| 

of die lii^r^M; ao* tbimK tk« 

kMm« thtM w«r% vBumy liidiMd 
Ibnft if iWNBi H y. O^tktYWlyllioil 

islM iM«itdilMT«Uif| Md the CI«dM 
^ottfemed hgr tf e w j b i|i ^i -mmenti 
adhetien to the interest ef Mar j. 

That prtncMW, to open a community 
the emperor in Tlanders, had ene: 
kit Keninahaiif andf riding fortj n 
oat reaty had reached, on the same eY< 
castle of Fraailio|ha0i. There her h 
hoarlj eheered with the most grati^ 
lijieoce. The earl of Essex, we ion 
I&ward, 010 Jemiaghams, Bedingfi< 
yards, Pastons, and most of the ne^ 
gentlemen successfully arrived, with 
ants, to fight under her standard. Si 
Hastings, Sir Edmund Peckam, and 
ert Drury, had levied ten thousand m 
counties of Oxford, Buckingham, B^ 
Middlesex; and purposed to march fr 
ton for Westminster and the palace: 
distant friends continued to send hei 
of money and offers of service: Ha 
ningham prevailed on a hostile sqo 
s^x^sail, which had reached the harhoi 
inoathf to acknowledge her authorit 
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V supply of arms and ainmunUion from 
nips, relieved the more urgent wants of 
dhe rents. 

a few days Mary was turroundedby more 
thirty thousand men, all volunteers in her 
*j virho refused to receive pay, and served 
igh the sole motive of loyalty. In this e- 
encv, doubt and distrust seem to have an- 
sd tne mind of Northumberland, who had 
hed from Cambrid^, in the direction of 
ilingham, accompanied by hisLSon, the earl 
arwick, by the marquis of Northampton^ 
arl of Huntin^^lgn, and the lord Graj.*^ 
I an army of eight thousand infantry and 
housand cavalry, inferior, indeed, in num- 
D his opponents, but infinitely superior in 
try appointments and discipline, he might, 
bold and immediate attack, have disper- 
he tumultuous force of the royaliHttt; and 
driven Mary across the sea, to the court 
r imperial cousin. But he saw, as he ad- 
hI, the enthusiasm of the people in her 
!| he heard that he had been proclaimed a 
, and that a price had been fixed on his 
: and he feared that Mr Kd ward Hastings 
(1, in a few days, cut oft' his communica- 
K'ith the capital. 

Bury his licart failed him. He ordered a 
it to Cambridge, and wrote to the coun,- 
M* a numerous and immediate rcinforce- 
. The men pirceived the irresolution of 

leader: their ignoraxxc^ <^^ Vv^ T«w^5?CCT«fc^ 
birth to the ino&t i\\»Wlktl«wvt\^ \^\i^t«\J^'« 
ir/r ranks were hour\y xViwtiW^^ ^^"«:^ 
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fiW. Id tkc council there appeared nc 
anti^ of zeal, no want of ananimil^. 
maWed to Bend for a bod; of inercf 
lAich had been raised in Picardyi to 
emmnissiona for the levying of troops, 
VIciaHy of the metropolis; and to offer 
CRMTiis per month, liesidts provisions to 
teen; But, as such tardy expedients d 
■wot the urgency of the case, the lords p 
ed to' separate, and hasten to the army, 
hmS of their respective friends and i 
dutK. Though Suffolk had bren instruc 
detkib them within the walls of the Tow 
either aaw not their object, or dared not 
pope their Jtleuure. Tko next morniia 
lord treunrw and lord priv.r KtA, the et 
Aranilel, ' Shrewsbury, and PenbrokC 
Thomas Cheney, end Bir John Haaon, 1( 
fortreai. end leparated in different diret; 
bet wim a previottB tinderstan^Dg to k 
^n at Bajnard's castle. There thef 
joined by the lord major, the recorder, 
depntation of aldermen, who had been sen 
ed bjr a trastj Diessene|er: and the disci 
was opened by the earl orXrundel, wht 
set speech, declaimed agunst the aitiint 
Northumberland, and asserted the righ£ 
two daughters of Henry Vill. 

The moment he had finished, the « 
Pembrake drew his sword; exclaiming,'* 
arguments of my lord of Arundel do ac 
snade jod, this sword shal I make Har j < 
or I'ltrilUie in her quarrel." HewasAf 
«d TFith ihouti of Kpftohation. Thieim 
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dj rode in procession through the streets: at 
St. Paul's cross they proclaimed Marj, amidst 
acclamations which drowned the voice of the 
herald. Te Deum was sung in the cathedral: 
beer, wine and money were distributed among 
the people: and the night was ushered in with 
bonnres, illuminations, and the accustomed 
demonstrations of public joy. While the earl 
of Arundel and the lord Paget carried the in- 
telligence of this revolution to Framlingham, 
the earl of Pembroke, with his company of the 
guard, took possesion of the Tower. The next 
morning, the lady Jane departed to Sion house. 
Her reign had lasted but nine daysj and they 
Ifad been days of anxiety, and distress. She 
had sufifered much from her own apprehensions 
of an unfortunate result, more fttim the dis- 

gleasure of her husband, and the imperious 
amour of his mother. 

The moment she was gone, the lords without 
any distinction of party, united in sending an 
order to Northumberland to disband his forces, 
and to acknowledge Mary for his sovereign.— 
But he had already taken the only part which 
prudence suggested. Sending for the vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Sands, who on the preceding 
Sunday, hid preached against the daughters of 
Henry, he proceeded to. the market place, 
•where, with tears of grief running down his 
cheeks, he proclaimed the lady Mary, and 
threw his cap into the air in token of joy. 

The next morning he was arrested on a 
charge of high treason, by the earl of Arundel, 
mid was conducted, with several of Ki^ a&«A^v 



ateft. til the lawer. It mjuireil a fttrong guar 
la protect tlie |>ris(ni«'s fruio the vengeance m 
the pofiulace. 

The lady Elizabeth had taken no part tii 
contest. I'o a mes<>enger, indeed, from Ni 
umberland, whu offered her a largtf ftum of 
nej, and k valuable gr;iiit of lan<l«. as tbe { 
of her Toluotarj renunciaiiun of all rixht V 
■accession, ehe replied, that >he haa no i , 
to renounce, as Ions as her elder sister n 
living. But if she did fiot join the ladj J— 
she did nothing in aid of the ladr Mary. 
tier the excuse ofa real or Teigtied indispc 
lion, she confined herself to her chamber, th 
whichever party proved victorious, she rught ' 
claim the n^;ative merit of nofl -resistance. — 
Xuw, howerer, the contest was at an end : Um 
new queen approached her capital: and Eliz- 
abeth deemed it prudent to court the favour of 
the conqHeror. At the head ofa hundred and 
■"■'r hor»e, she met her at Aidgate. TheT 
e together in triumphal procession througn 
me streets, which were lined with the differ- 
ent crafts iti their gayest attire. Every eje 
was directed towards the royal sisters. Thoaa 
who had seen Henrv VIll. and Catharine, 
could discover littleln the queen, to remind 
them of the majestic port of her father, or of 
the beautiful features and graceful carriage of 
her mother. ' 

l[cr figure was short aad small; thellDMiif 
cnre were deeply impressed on her c«iBCe> 
nance: and her darL, piercing eyes struck i^A ' 
Mveali those oti whom the; were. fixed.' Ajj| 
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persona) llppearance Elizabeth had the advan- 
tag;e« She was in the bloom of youth, about half 
the age of the queen. Without much preten- 
tion to beauty, she could boast of agreeable 
features, large blue eyes, a tall and portly fig- 
ure, and of hands, the elegant symetry of which 
she was proud to display on every occasion. — 
As ther passed, their ears were stunned with 
the. acclamations of the people: when they en- 
tered the tower, they round kneeling on the 
green, the state prisoners, the Dutchess of Som- 
erset, the Duke of Norfolk, the son of the late 
marquisW Exeter, and Gardiner, the deprived 
bishop of Winchester. That prelate pronoun- 
ced a short congratulatory address. Mary, af- 
fected unto tears, callea them her prisoners, 
bade them rise, and having kissed them, gave 
them their liberty. The same day she order- 
ed a dole to be distributed, of eight pence, to 
every poor household in the city. She was 
crowned soon afterwards, in the most splendid 
manner, and after the Catholic ritual, by Oar- 
diner, who had been opposed to Cranmer's new 
church, and whom she found a prisoner in the 
tower, he having been deprived of his bishop- 
rick of Winchester. 

The joy of the people was boundless. It 
was a coronation of greater splendour and more 
universal Joy than ever hacl before been wit- 
nessed. 3fary began her reign by acts the 
mosti|jii8t and beneficent. Generously disre- 
gardibg herself, her ease and her means of 
splendour, she abolished the debased currency, 
which her father had introduced and her brotli- 




er had made still baser; she paid the debts dua ] 
by the crows; and she largely remitted taxes ' 
at the same time. The ([ueen did not stoii 
here, but proceeded to reatore all the church 
and abbey lands, which were in her posBewion, 
whatever might be the consequence to her, firm- 
ly reaolved not to be a posse§sor of the plunder. 
Having called some members of tbe council 
together, she declared her resolution to them, 
and bade ihcm prepare an account of those 
lands and possessions, that she mi^ht< know 
what measures to adopt for the putting of her 
intention in execution. Her intention was to 
apply the revenues as nearly as possiblei to 
their ancient purposes. She began with West- 
minster abbey, which had, in the year 610, 
been the site of a church immediately after the ' 
introduction of Christianity by St. Austin, 
which churchhad been destroyed by the Danes, 
and, in 958, restored by king Edward and St. 
Dunstan, who placed tweWe Benedictine monks 
in it: and which became, under Edward tli«' 
confessor, in 1049, a ooble and richlv endm^, 
cd abbey, which, when plnndered and fUppfW''! 
Bed by Heniy, had revenues to the amoiiAt tf 
-'irl. a yt ' ■" 



S59TI. a year of good old rent, in raon^ rf* 
that day, and therefore, equal to about eia-*-*- 
thousand pounds a year of money of this o 



that day, and therefore, equal to about eishty 
thousand pounds a year of money of this anj-l 
Little of this, however, remained, in allpnrii»- 



btlity, to the queen, the estates having, in a 
great part, been parcelled out amongst thtf^' 
plunderers of the two last reigns. But whft^f 
ever there remained to her she restcM'edj atti^ 
Westminster abbey oQce more saw a coavti^^ 
of Beneiliciiae monVis ■wVfttia \ti -w^W*. ' - 
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he next festered the Friary of Greenwich, 
rhich had belonged the friara Peyto and EU 
7y whom we have seen so nobly pleading, - 
vre the tyrant's face, the cause of her injur- 
nother, for which they had felt the fury of 
ferocious tyrant. She restored the N u nnerjr 
ion near Brentford; on the spot where Sion 
se now stands, she re-established the Black ' 
irs in London* At Sheen she restored the 
>ry. She restored" and liberally endowed 
Hospital of St. John, Smithfield. She re- ■ 
blished the Hospital in the Savoy, for the • 
efit of the poor, and allotted to it a suifa- ' 
yearly revenue out of her own purse; it is, 
)r. lleylin, (a Protestant, and a great ene- 
of her memory,) observes, "hard to say how 
the nobility and gentry might have Hoiie the ' 
, if the queen had lived some few years Ion- 

ter generous example had no effect upon ' 
n; but on the contrary, made them dislike ^ 
, because it exposed them to odium, pre- 
ting a contrast with their own conduct, so 
:h to their disadvantage. From this cause, 
e than any other, arose those trouble*, 
ch harassea her during the remainder of 
short reign. She had not been many 
iths on the throne before a rebellion was 
ed against her, instigated by the ^'Refor- 
ion" preachers, who had bawled in favour ' 
idy Jane Grey, but who now discovered,. a- ' 
tgst other things, that it was contrary^.' 
I*s word to be govcrnjKl by a woman. The 
Ling rebels were defoateuf tmd the Ictw&t^ 
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executed, and, at the ■■me time, Ud* Jane 
heneir, who had been conricted of high tru- 
■OD) who had been kept in prison, but whote 
life had hitherto been Epared, and wuuld evi- 
dentlj Btill have been ipared if it had not mon- 
ifesil^ tended to keep alive the hopes of ibe 
traitors and disaffected. The namber staled 
by Hume on authority of Foi, that were pnn- 
isned under Marj — some raaj have been real 
roartjri to their opinions, and have been sin- 
cere and virtuous persons; but in this nunaber >. | 
of 377, msny were convicted felong, eoiMi.-J 
clearly traitors, as Ridley and Crann)er.-i« ' ' 
These must be taken from the number; an^, . 
we may, surely, take such as were alive when 
Fox first published his bunk, and who express- 
ly b^ged to dsetias tbB bonovr «f Mng«K 
n>»cdaiwgj|Mi •^Haitrra." hw.BMii^. 
wish to tmtmmerMt* at nlinou pi n iiii » i 
tion comnhtM ijUuj, wch It it n ^ww 
them; even'thcBall^iBod tiHtt^emffiaimAimfi 
meauire of cruelty in rmrd of nlinoa. Wmt : 
proof of what I tay I refer <be readn- to Um^i 
yard's blatorr sf Eng^and/^CIwp. 3, of MMtjt; 
p. 157, vol. VjJ.) where that learned iMaliiiiwi.- 
writes as followif; AI)>h<HiW dJ Cutro, a Sbm- ' 
ith friar, aod confeiaor to Philip, preached be- . 
fore the court: and to the utoauhtnent of U* 
hearera condemned these proecedinga in tbv 
most pointed manner. He prmounce^ thw . 
coatpary, not onl^ to the text, but to fibe ini^- ' 
it «if the gospel: it was not by lererity, bat 1^ ' 
mildness, that Ben were to be bron^ri n lo 'l U miH. 
JbU of Chritt: and it wai tbo . Jrty of lli i MMffU 
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opi, not to seek the death, but to inttnict the 
ignorance of their misguided brethren. Men 
were at a Iom to account for this disceurset 
whether it was die spontaneous effort of die fri^ 
ar, or had been su^ested to him by the poli* 
cj of Philip, or by the humanity of the cardi- 
nal (Pole) or by the repugnance of the bishopd. 
Mary expired on the irth of NoTember, 
1 558. On the momins of her death, mass was 
celebrated in her chamber. She was perfectly 
sensible, and expired a few minutes before the 
conclusion. Her friend and kinsman, cardi- 
nal Pole, who had long been confined with a 
fever, survived her onhr twenty two hours.— ^ 
He had reached his fifty-ninth, she her forty- 
second year. Her natural abilities had been 
improved by education. She understood the 
Italian, she spoke the French and Spani>>h lan- 
guages: and the ease and correctness with 
which she replied to the forei||pers who addres- 
sed her in LiStin, excited their admiration. 



SECTIOIV XIII. 

OfdiA English RrfomuUian, a$ estaltlisked hy ^mcm Etu- 

As to her virginity, that is too nice a point 
for roe to touch upon. However, Gregorio Le- 
ti, a Protestant writer of her life^ though lie ex- 
tola her wit and beauty, her skill in governing' 
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■and ze«l for the Protestant catise^ is not oirai 
-favourable to her as- to that article; but dis- 
putes it problematically, and leaves it undeci' 
•ded. Nay, all historians agree, that though fth< 
tiever could be prevailed upon to enter into thf 
state of wedlock, she was not proof altoeethei 
against the temptations of the flesh, ana had 
her weakness that way no less than the mean' 
est of her subjects. But to dismiss this odioui 
subject (for we are always bound to incline U 
the most favourable opinion both for the livini 
and the dead, when there are no positive proo^ 
against them.) This however is most certain* 
that her character stands upon record, sulliet 
with crimes considerable enough to entertair 
some doubts of her divine election to the a'pos 
tleship. 

I mean not her having been the fruit of ar 
adulterous bed, because that was the crime ol 
her vicious parents, not her's; but those of hei 
own free will. As first, her dissembling hei 
religion during the whole roigu of her sistei 
Maryj insomuch, that (as Dr. ileylin tells us. 
p. 270,) siie appeared not a litile dif^satisfied 
m not being able, by her outward conformity, 
to prevail upon the queen to believe that she 
was catlioliciv a fleeted. 2dlv. Iler unchris- 
tian politics in fomenting and supporting un 
derhand the furious rebellion of ihe Scots a< 
gainst their lawful sovereign, with whom she a1 
that time entertained a friendly correspon 
dcnce. How far tampering with the subjecti 
of a foreign prince may be allowed of in thi 
t/me of wnr. I will not pretend to decide; bul 
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:annot think it justifiable in time of peace, or 
Dsistent with mutual professions of friend- 
ip. Naj it appears to be direct! j contrary 
an inbred principle* of human nature, whicn 
liges us to do by others as we would be done 



r 



Sdly. (Besides other crimes of which I shall 
ve occasion to speak hereafter) her violating 
e laws of nations, nay of God and nature, by 
e most perfidious and inhuman treatment of 
e queen of Scots, is a stain of infamy upon 
T memory never to be washed off. For that 
(fortunate princess, after such a barbarous u- 
ge in her own country, as filled all christen- 
»m with horror, (as a modern Protestant auth- 

expresses it) being reduced to a necessity of 
eking her safety elsewhere, fled for sanctuary 
to England; to which she had been encour- 
;ed by queen Elizabeth herself, who invited 
r thither with the most solemn promises of 
otection and safety. But she had no sooner 
it her into her power, but she deprived her of 
;r liberty; refused to see her; and after an 
iprisonment of above eighteen years, imbrued 
r hands in her innocent blood. 
Such was the virgin queen, in whom our 
3glish Protestants clory as the special found- 
ss of their reformea church; and whose birth- 
.y they still keep with an annual religious 
lemnity. So apt are men, when once engag- 

in a wrong cause, to overact their parts; 
lagining to conceal its defects with the dust 
ey raise about it But the more Protestants 
:ect to trumpet about the praises of the royal 




feundres^ of tlieir church, the more thev e__ 
mea'i curiosity to enquire inlu her fife i ._ 
conduct; which, when instead uf findinK it ■- 
darned with the moit beaatiful evangelical vir- 
tHM of humility, meekness, sincerity, justice, 
chmrity, ficc. (which are the distinguislung qual- 
itiea of pernoni chosen bv (rail, fu propagate 
hi* Uol^ faith,) they find it on the contrary 
EUined with the blackest crimes of hypocrisv, 
duplicity, injustice, crukUv, murder, and tie 
like, it makeH them apt to reflect, that if the 
reformation, wereof she was the author, had 
been the proper work and cause of Uud, hia in- 
finite wisdon would net hare choMD s Mnw 
for the chief iutntOteDt of it. wboM liiEi«BA' 
■ctions he foreiaw would be a dUhnaow wid 
scandal to hit boljeaue. 
But let 1)1 DOW loiipoBe diat queen BUxiAttt 
Qglial 



was innocence iteelfi our Engliah Pro 
ought rather bluih tiiau glor^ in her 
foundreBs, and keep a day of lanratliati^M U^ 
stead of thanksgiving for the proia aver^iltt 
committed by their forefathers in making a wa> 
man the head of th^r church. That la* ^ 
source uf all ecclesiastical juiisdiction, th* a*-: 
preme Judge of controveraies in religion, and 
governor in spirituals, A thing unheard of be- 
taie, and never followed since by any national 
church upon earth. 

1 shall here repeat to you a part of the speei^ 
made by bishop Heath in the house of lorda,,. 
when the subject of the queen's supremacy 
wan under debate. That prelate, after havinf 
enlarged io the tirst part ef his discourse npiW 
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the inconveniencies of a separation from the 
dee of Rome, which I omit tor brevity's sake, 
proceeds in the following manner: 

^^Now to the second deliberation; wherein I 
promised to move jour honours to consider, 
what this supremacy is, which we go about by 
virtue of this act to give to the queen, ancl 
wherein it does consist, whether in spiritual 
government or temporal. If spiritual, as these 
words of the act do import, supreme head of 
the church of England immediately and next 
under God, then it should be considered in 
what points this spiritual government does con- 
aist; and the points being well known, it should 
be considered, whether this house has author- 
ity to grant them, and her highness ability to 
receive them. 

^Aa concerning the points wherein this spir- 
itual goyemment does consist. I have, in read- 
ing the gospel, and the whole course of divini- 
ty thereupon (as to my vocation belongeth) ob- 
served these four, as chief amongst manj others: 
The first is the power to loose and bind sins. 
When our Saviour, in ordaining Peter the chief 
and head governor of his church, said unto him, 
to thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of 
iieaven. Now it should be considered by your 
wisdoms, whether you have sufficient authori- 
ty to grant unto her majesty this first of spirit- 
ual government, and say unto her, to thee will 
we give the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. — 
If you say, yea, then do we require the sight of 
warrant and commission by virtue of 6od*a 
word; and if you say no; then you may be as- 




Borcd tnd parwmJr'ynnawlytij Hit 'wm 
not4HiAdeiit atttlMiilT to MJNt k^wU 
■upreme headof ihe wank^CbmtM 
iMtfreaii^ ^- 

**Ths •etond pmt of ipintadl gevwi 
is nthered oat x^TtheM #ordiidf o«r Sm 
spft^B to at Fetor in tho SOth obtttor of, 
Feodmr Unbii Teed my sheep. !Now« 
er jair lioHotfrs b«r(^(W^i^ll|ilJrbyti<b w 
Mrlitaentr'to^fair^viBklMirfevr soyer^lBii^ 
feed yoMttie iodciif :Chd|j^^^ umtl 
yoer n Mifat «idwpoitinulwwip feHt^-^JUK 
theF,ilMtl«r nn^fotyjt bdra e^ '^OMta tj 
and netareiis net qnaHmT'by'Qod^s m 
feed the flock of Chni^ eppearS'inost pi 
from St. Pavl in this wile: Let women J 
lent in the church: for it is not permitted 
them to speaki bat to be in subjection, i 
law saith. And it foUoweth in tne same | 
for it is not seemi j for a woman to speak i 
church. 1 Cor.'^ ziv. v. 34, 35. And i 
1st epistle to Ipimothy he sajs, I allow not 
a woman be a teacher, or be above her husl 
but keep herself in silence. Therefore i 
pears liMiRrist^ that as your honours hav 
authority to give to her highness this sc 
point of spiritual government, to feed the 
of Christ, so by St. Paul's doctrine her 
ness may not, intermeddle herself witli 
same. And therefore she cannot be sup 
head of the church here of England. 

** The third chief point of spiritual go* 
ment is gathered out of these words of ou 
viour Christ to St Peter, in the ^3d cli; 
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if St liuke's gospel: I prayed for thee, that 
hj faith may not fail. Do thou also, when 
hou art come back, confirm thy brethren, that 
B, ratify them in wholesome doctrine and ad- 
ainistration of the sacraments^ which are the 
Loly instruments of God, so'instituted and or- 
lained for our sanctification, that without them 
ds grace is not to be received. But to preach 
ind administer the sacraments a woman cannot 
»e admitted. And therefore she cannot be the 
upreme head of Christ's church. 

^'The fourth and last chief point of spiritual 
;overnment, which I promised to note unto 
^ou, does consist in the excommunication and 
piritual punishment of all such as shall shew 
nemselves not to be obedient children of 
Christ's church; of which authority our Sa- 
ior Christ speaks, Mathew xviii. If thy broth- 
er, having offended, will not hear thy charita- 
ble admonition, whether secretly at first, or 
'et before one or two witnesses, then complain 
)f him to the church, let him be unto thee as a 
teathen or publican. 

*^So the apostle did excommunicate the no- 
orious fornicator, that was amons the corin- 
hians, and this by the authority ofliis apostle- 
hip; unto which apostle, Christ ascenaing to 
ieaven, did leave the whole spiritual govern- 
nent of his church; as it appeareth by those 
ilain words of St. Paul in his epistle to the E- 
ihesians, C. 4. saying. He has given to his 
hurch some to be apostles, some evangelists, 
ome pastors and teachers for the consummation 
f the saints, to the work of the ministry^ for 
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the bttilHing up (if llie ^j wf Chrinl. But a 
woman in tii« degrees of the cliurch ie not cal- 
led to be an apostle, nor eTangeli»t; nor to be 
a pastor, nor a teacher, nor a preacher; there- 
fore she cannot be supreme head of Christ's 
church, nor jet of any part thereof. For this 
high government OocJ has appointed only the 
bishop!) and pastoi's of his people; as St. Pan) 
plainly nitnesseth in these words spoken to 
the pastors of the church of Kphesu-': Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all tho 
flock over which the Holy Ghost has made you 
overseers, to govern llie'dnirch of CMdi Ac4h 
XT. V. 28. - ■ ■ 

"And thas mach I ham here tM^ rfg)lthBJ- 
orable and my very go«d lords^ ^--?--— i? 



of supremacy, for iht discharge Of Mp^flMr 
cAnscience, and for the lavtcandfaM^-'ibd 
dread that I chiefly owe nintD 0«dj tetaj'fll*- 
ereign laUy the queen's majestr's hi p lwe M ,«rt 
to yuur honors all} whereas otiierwise, witbMd 



mature consideration of all these imnb 
your honors will never be able to Hwir J* 
faces before your enemies in thia n 



r honors will never be able ti 

8 before your enemies in thia 
ing BO strange a spectacle and exkiople is 
Christ's church, as in this realm is only ts ba 
foun<i, and in no other christian realik" 

This plain discourse lays fullyopen the l^ ; 
surdity of making a woman the supreme lAf ' 
of a church in spirituals. And indeed {I 
Church uf England became by it the Mt 
of derision and laughter in all the Chril 
kingdoms upon the earth, as it justly dMMi.,. 
^he abolished (says a medern ProtcataM^lpt 
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ter) the supremacy n the Pope, and assumed 
that title to herself, which at first seemed a 
jest to the rest of the world, bj reason of the 
iircapacitj of her sex for the ministerial func- 
tion, p. £59. Calvin himself, though a well- 
widicr to all sorts of reformations, could not 
forbear making his satirical jests upon it$ and 
Dr. Hejlin had reason to saj, that the thing 
seemed to be abhorrent to nature and policj, 
that a woman should be declared supreme head, 
on earth, of the Church of EngiancL 

In the house of lords, there was not a bish- 
op, not excepting Kitchen of Landaff himself, 
who confonned afterwards, but voted against 
it. And in the house of commons, thoush the 
duke of Norfolk and earl of Arundel, inhopes 
of gaining the queen's favour, with several 
others, had used their utmost skill aqd indus- 
try in managing the elections in their several 
counties, for the returning of such persons for 
parliament-men, as thej conceived most like- 
ly to comply with their intentions for a Refor- 
mation, (as Dr. Hey I in tells us, p. 107;) yet 
the struggle was so great, that it was carried 
in favour of the court party by a very small 
majority. 

The act ami the oath annexed to it, are 
worded thus: \^And that also it may plea&e 
your hiehness, that it may be established and 
enmctea by the authority aforesai^l, that such 
jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities and pre- 
eminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or author- 
ity has heretofore been or may lawfully be ex- 
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ercited or used for the visitation of the eccle- 
siastical state and persons, and for refoma- 
tion, order and correction of the same, and of 
all manner of heresies, errors, schisms^ &c. 
shall for ever, by authority of this present par- 
liament, be united and annexed to the imperi- 
al crown of this realm." And the oath annex- 
ed to the act is as follows: ^' I, A. B., do ut- 
terly testify and declare in my consciencey 
that the queen's highness is the only supreme 

fovernor of this realm, and of all other her 
ighness's dominions and countries, as well in 
all spiritual or ecclesiastical things and causes, 
as temporal." 

Now if this act and oath did not fix the su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority and jurisdiction 
in queen Elizabeth, and declare her supreme 
head, in spirituals, of the Church of England, 
then words muat lose their obvious and known 
signification. For I observe, 

] st. That the act itself ^ave the queen all 
such spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
general, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
authority had ever been, and can lawfully be 
exercised. And was not this declaring her 
supreme head or governess, call it by what 
name you please, of the Church of England 
in spiritualsr Was it not vesting in her per- 
son all the jurisdiction, which any ecclesiasti- 
cal person of what rank soever, had ever exer- 1 
cised in the dominions of Great Britain. . -^ 

Sdly, It gave her a special power or aathor- ; 
itjr to visit 9 reform or cotTfteX^JXtftNDWw ^«c« 
nrs, heresies, schisms, 8i.c. >>XV ^Vasda. ^a* 
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roperljr exercises, and soraetimeB restrained 
T particnUr exemptions^ the full exercise of 
Vw ecclesiastical jurisdiction, waii on the con- 
rarj, bjr virtue of the labove said act, granted 
9 queen Elizabeth over all the dtoc^ssesin her 
ominions, without restriction or limitation. 

But Sd ly. The eatk annexed to the said act 
f parliameffit, declares, in express terms^ the 
ueen's highness the only supreme governor, 
s weli in ecclesiastical or spiritual things or 
Mises, as temporal. It does not say, titat she 
ad the. supreme authority of governing* all 
■ersons, whether ecclesiastics or Tnics, (for that 
9 implied in every ordinary oath of allegiance.) 
<ut that she was ihe only supreme governor in 
U spiritnal or ecclesiastical things or causes; 
which differs very much from the other, and 
m ports no less than that she was the supreme 
uJge of all controversies in relision, and the 
ource of all ecclesiastical as well as temporal 
urisdiction in her dominions. Because as all 
emporal authority or i urisdiction in every gov- 
Tnment flows from the secular head, so all 
piritual jurisdiction flows fro.n the spiritual 
lead a» from its s(Surce« 

Thus then was laid the foundation of the 
'rotestant English church, as it now stands, 
''or all former acts relating to the supremacy 
laving been repealed in queen Mary s reign , 
he Reformation began entirely upon a mew 
noting in the year 1558, which was the tftr&t 
f queen Elizabeth's reign. And though it 
ommonly takes its date fnmi the year iiTiere- 
.^ king Henry assumed the s(iirituit «^^x^>'W 



cj, And thereb; opened the wsj to ths 
innovations that followed afterivsrcli, 
■peak properly, the Protestant Church 
land, as to its present establishment ft 
stitution, can trace its origin no hig 
the year 1558, when its fouadation v 
laid upon queen Elizabeth's spiritual s 
cy as Us chief ground work. And so, 
ofbeing builtupon the foundation of tt 
tlus, tliat is, of having some successor 
postles, (who never had any female sue 
fur its founder, it has something very t 
ly ilinerent from all material cTiurchei 
work), in having been founded and r 
not only by a lay but a female head: 
St- Paul would not suffer a woman 
speak in the church, that is, lointermed 
ecclesiastical aOiiirH, as bishop Heath 
judiciously observed. 



SECTIO:* XIV. 

The Qucen'i sapremofy established utfAuut ilit 
eojicnrretict of the Clerss- 

As the establishment and constitutii 
Protestant church of England, as it noi 
\vas''built upon a weak foundation, to 
spiritual supremacy of a person incaj 
her very sex, even of the lowest degrt 
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clef^iaBtical dignity or function; se ha& it ano- 
ther essential flaw, never to be repaired. I 
mean the nullity of that very power or authori- 
ty b^ which it was established. For it was 
carried en entirely by the secular power, with- 
out the concurrence or consent of the clergy, 
Day in direct opposition to it. 

As persons can have no part in the civil gov* 
ernments, unless they be qualified according 
to law, that is, according to the laws of the ci* 
vil society whereof they are members; so nei- 
ther can they legally exercise any part in the 
ecclesiastical government, unless they be qual- 
ified according to the laws of the church; but 
especially those, which Christ himself has es- 
tablished for the government of it. If there- 
fore they, who disposed of the spiritual supre- 
macy in favor of Queen Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors were wholly unqualified, according to 
the laws established by Christ, for the exer- 
cise of that ecclesiastical power; then it follows 
that they were as incapable of bestowing the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the church of Eng- 
land upon her, as she was of receiving it. 

Now it is manifest, both from the scriptural 
texts quoted bjr bishop Heath, and from the 
universal tradition and practice of all ages, that 
Christ, the divine founder and lawgiver of his 
church, settled the whole spiritual govern- 
ment of it immediately upon the apostles, and 
after them upon the bishops and pastors that 
were to be ttieir successors in the apostolical 
ministry as Ions as the church should last, that 
is to the end of the world — for he ^ive tii Vwvi. 




church, lome lo be apo^tlles, and ^otat to 
TBBgelibts, and bomc |Ja^ton and teachers 
tli_^ perfecting of the saints, for the wurk i 
wimstrr, for the building up of the bm 
€hnsl, till we all meet iii the uattv of the 
aDdttftheknowledgeof thesonoi God, E 
4, V. 11, 13. 15. These therefore aloDi 
the gpirilDBl rulers of God's appoint) 
These alone are qualiRed according lo I 
institution to enact ecclesiastical laws, o 
ercise anj part in the spiritual governme 
his church. And, bj consequence, if thi 
Htn wing of the spirilunl supremacy on i 
Elizabeth, and entailing it upon her heiri 
■ncceikan; w«b » mere gift ol the sutc. 
wiidl7 0wiDgtotIi« secular pawer,it w 
the HDfetim of that authority, whicb C 
Ht^nhcd (or tha spiritual goveromcMt • 
cborch, »ni wm a manifest violattoit « 
diviiM iBitkotioB. 

Let UK then see, what part the clerj^t 
that stupeadoas act, which is the ground 
of tbe Engliah reforuialion, wheieon the i 
fabricAf thepreient church of England 
ks refermeil religiiHi, is built. 

In the first place, it is notoriously Igs 
that not one single bishnp in the psrliamei 
senletl to it. Against these statutes. 
Canib(len,p. 19) nine bishops in the k 
house, which were present that ilaj, siifi 

Eiugned. For now there were not no more 
Durteen living. Dr. Heylinsajs fifteen. - 
Such' bishops as were not present at 
time tiie ad passed were agiiinst it aftet.i 
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pMSedy and expresi ed their abhorrence of the 
fact, even with the loss of their bishopricka and 
liberty over and above. For CamtKlen tella 
us, p. 26, that all the bishops (except Antony 
Kitchen, of Landaff, who had also voted a- 
Munst it, and whom he calls the calamity of 
his See) refused the oath of supremacy; which 
was tendered to them seen after the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, and thereupon were 
immediately deprived of their bishopricks, and 
'sent to several prisons. But let us see also 
what Dr. Heylin writes upon this subject. 

**It was (says he) upon the 8th of May, that 
the parliament ended; and on the 24 th of June, 
that the public liturgy was to be officiated in 
all the churches of Uie kingdom. In the per- 
formance of which service the bishops giving 
no encouragement, and many of the clergy 
being backward in it, it was thought fit to put 
them to the final test, and either to bring them 
to conformity or to bestow their places and 
preferments on more tractable persons. The 
bishops at that time were reduced to a narrow- 
er number, than at any time before, so that 
there were no more than fifteen living of that 
sacred order, and they being called in the be- 
ginning of July by certain lords of the privy 
council, were required to take the oath of su- 
premacy. Kitchen of Landatf*, alone takes it; 
who, Havinff formerly submitted to every 
chanee, resolved to show himself no changeling. 
By all the rest it was refused, that is, by Dr. 
Heath, Archbishop of York, Bonner of London, 
&c. and thev were thereupon deprived of their 
bishopricks.^' llt^ 




U manifest, tlint the i 



bat was the verj basis, and has ever 
the chief bulwark of the English rt! 
was so far from being countenanced 
etl to by those of the prelatic order, 
contrary they expressed their iitm 
rence and detestation of it| and ail 
en, to the dishonor of his character, j 
theh-Yery last breath in their opposi 
Butlet us nowsee, whether the c( 
which represents the body of the in! 
gTi or the two unirersities, were mi 
ble to it than tlie bishops. 

Mr. Fuller, lu 9, writes thus of 
cation, which sat at the same lime v 
EUfcibeth> gnt parliament; It il 
in-lMtnre,' thst vnen one twiii is i 
atrength and bigness, the other bon 
weak and dwindles away. So here 
lizabeth's first parliament being Ver 
ipattera of religion, the convocatiot 
bwDther- thereunto, was little employ 
nrded. It seems it was nut judgi 
uiat time to trust churcHmen with i 
fairs, though our blessed Saviour wa 
er mind, and apgpinted first bishon; 
der them pastors and teachers, to d< 
guides and rulers of his church unli 
•fOie'vorld. 
Howenr, neither the convocatiot 
TBt^tiea wen wholly VAVe, .ot "m 
9"t!4mrf of what the secttW ^^t: 
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carrying on to the prejudice of the ancient- re* 
ligion. For, as the same author tells us, L« 
9, the convocation put forth five articles, sub- 
scribed to bj the universities, as a public tes- 
timony of their faith: The three first contain- 
ed a snort exposition of the Catholic doctrine 
oftiiereal presence, transubstantiation, and 
the mass. The two last were these, viz:— -1. 
That the chief power of governing the church 
of Christ was given to St. Peter, and his law- 
ful successors, in the see apostolic, as to the 
vicar of Christ. And 2dly. that the authority 
of treating and defining matters relating to 
faith, sacraments, and church discipline has 
always hitherto belonged, and ought only to 
belong to the pastors of the church, whom the 
Holy Ghost has appointed in it for that end, 
and not to laymen. 

Thus we plainly see that the settling of the 
spiritual supremacy upon queen Elizabeth and 
her successors, was carried in direct opposition 
to the judgment of the whole body of the Eng- 
lish clergy. 

Whence I infer, first, that since this was a 
matter purely spiritual even of the highest im- 
portance, and therefore belonged by divine 
right to the ecclesiastical tribunal, it was de- 
cided by illegal and incompetent judges^ as 
being unqualified by God's own law; who nev- 
er appointed laymen, but the successors of the 
apostles to govern his church and decide ec- 
clesiastical causes. 

liij/erSdiy, that IW AWvcl^ Xtw'sKxV^'vx^^ ^ 
episcopacy and epi^w^V ^Nexwxsi!«KoS. ^' 
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doubly vioUted in the very lajing; of the fonn- 
datioQ of the present Protestant church of Eng- 
land. First, bj entailing for ever the supreme, 
ecclesiastical government of it upon a lay per- 
son, whether roan, woman, or child. 3dlyy 
By setting up this new system of church gov* 
emment in utter contempt of and opposition to 
the whole national episcopal authority tlien In 
beinfi^. 

Whence I conclude with this dilemma, to wity 
episcopal government is either essential to the 
constitution of Christ's church, or not. If it 
be, the present protestant chtirch of England 
has an essential defect in its very foundation. 
1 mean, the supreme spiritual authority of a 
lay-head, which also it derives wholly and 
solely from the secular power, without the 
least concurrence or approbation of the episco- 
pal authority, as has been fully proved. But 
if episcopal government be not essential to the 
Constitution of Christ's church, and may be 
either set up or laid aside like ordinary human 
institutions, according to the will and pleasure 
of men, then the Presbyterians and other en- 
emies of episcopacy iiave as fair a title to be a 
part of Christ's true church, as the church of 
England can pretend to. For if episcopal au- 
thority may be laid aside at one time, I see no 
reason why it may not be cast off for good and 
all. And if the secular power may legally 
new-model the hierarchy, so as to constitute a 
Jaj head over the church, and even that iude- 

pendently oiike episcopal awlYvotvt^^Xwsi ^Mk. 

^harpsighted enough to see ati^ %oV\^ t«m»g^ 
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why the same power maj not as legally commit 
forcyer the whole government of it to such per- 
sops as it thinks fitting, whether thej be laj- 
miniiters made so by laj ordination; or of that 
nuiky whom the church of England calls bish- 
ops. Na^ I do not see, why the secular pow^r, 
wnen their hands were in, might not have gone 
further^ and declared Queen Elizabeth, in ex- 
press terms, universal patriarch, as well as su- 
preme head of the church of England. For 
the one is no more than the other contrary to 
the express institution of Christ. 



SECTION XT. 

Som4 remarks inom th§progre»» and tn#«tpes «f queen E- 
Uwbetk^e B^formathn* 

Although the bishops were violently depriv- 
ed by the lay-power both of their sees and lib- 
erty, yet like the apostles in chains, thej did 
not therefore forfeit that spiritual jurisdiction 
and authority, which belonged to them by di- 
vine right, and could not he taken from them 
but in the case of some canonical fault, and by 
a canonical trial, and judgment pronounced a- 
gainst them. 

Whence it follows, that whatever the infe- 
rior cleray did to the prejudice of the «A«L\ft2&^ 
fMth ofEnfimif ivhetW Ynj tL\^x«^^^^^^ 
twjr compliaace mth \!ki* *m^^ ^«^^ ^^ 
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manner of weight, because thej acted without 
authority, and contrary to the obedience they 
had sworn to those who were their lawful su- 
periors in the sight of God. So that the only 
consequence that can be drawn from it is, that 
there are always great numbers in the visible 
church of Christ, who generally discover them- 
selves either in time of persecution and trial, 
or when they have a fair opportunity offered 
them of gratifying some predominant inclina- 
tion; which two circumstances concurring in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; it is no wonder 
that great numbers of the inferior clergy aban- 
doned tlie ancient religion; some for safety, 
otliers for ease or profit; according as their 
prevailing passions swayed them. And 1 can- 
not here forbear observing, witli how much par- 
tiality and little judgment, some Protestant 
writers glory in the number of these miserable 
proselytes: Since it is apparent, that the 
charms or terrors of this world had the great- 
<*st influence upon their pretended conversion. 
The very nature of the thing justifies my ob- 
servatior.. For when punishments are inflict- 
ed on the one hand, and considerable advanta- 
ges ottered on the other: when non-compliance 
IS attended with bitter sufferings, and tempori- 
zin;^ encouraged with rewards, a sudden change 
in matters ot relijrion is justly ascribed either 
to tlie fear of the one, or the hope of the other. 
And this was the case from the very beginning 
ofqin-cn Elizabct\\'s re?vn'v\\tvX\c\xv. Ov^atnum- 
hcrs (ffthc inferior c\erp[.y. v;Vc\ t;5L\cvv5.^N^T\a\N.^ 
^riu- friirhtvnci\ into a coT[\\^vAVi^o,T\xv^Vv<i'^\ 
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to conform by the sufferings of others. They 
saw their bisnops imprisoned, and all those of 
their own rank, who had refused the oath of su- 
premacy, turned out of their livings, and redu- 
ced to beggary. So that they had no other choice 
left, but either to conform or starve; having 
nothing but their benefices to depend upon for 
a livelihood. A terrible temptation to those, 
who are not armed with virtue strong enough 
to -undergo a lingering martyrdom! 

But the greatest part were prevailed upon 
by the powerful charms of liberty and ease; 
For besides the liberty they were sure to en- 
joy of gratifying their incontinence, as the 
effect soon shewed, the queen had by the pleni- 
tude of her ecclesiastical power contrived such 
a commodious reformation for them, that if 
they would but conform, they should keep 
their benefices, and at the same time be eased 
of the most painful part of the duties annex- 
ed to them. This is manifest to all man- 
kind, in the remarkable difference there is be- 
tween the fatiguing duties incumbent on the 
pastors of the Catholic church, and the easy 
lives, comparatively, of Protestant minister?. 

Protestant ministers have neither mass nor 
office to say, nor confessions to hear, nor any 
functions to break his night's rest: nor scarce 
any of our holy days to interrupt their more a- 
greeable amusements. So that they arc not in 
danger of being overburdened with pastoral 
cares; and a good living sevNt^ Xft xw»\\\\»\^ >^ 
female companion in a very coxcv^vix\a\^^ '^"^ - ^ 
Compare this easy way o^ sqxn\x\^^'^'^ OsNXvx^i* 
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1 the labours of Catholic pagtors, and the 
*rence will appear as great, as there is be- 
en the broad and narrow way mentioned in 
gospel. For if we but consider the indis- 
isable obligation Catholic pastors are under, 
a daily long office besides their masses, at- 
aded with prayers before and after, and fre- 
lent public services for the dead, we may sar 
ithout exaggeration, that taking one day witK 
nother, their daily task of public and private 
>rayer8 is greater, than a Protestant minister 
s bound by his functions to perform in sever- 
al days. Add to this the irksome burden of 
the confessional, where those especially, who 
have a numerous flock under their charge are 
sometimes kept for several hours in hearinfi; 
and none but they, who have had the experi- 
ence of it can be sensible how heavy a burden 
this is. But there flows from it another pain- 
ful obligation of being ready at all hours, and 
in all seasons to administer the sacraments of 
penance and extreme unction, and the viati- 
rum to the sick, and it would be highly scan- 
dalous am()n£i;st us, if either the darkness of a 
rainy and tempestuous night, or the rigour of 
the season, or finally the danger of contagious 
distempers, though ever so mortal, should hin- 
der a Catholic pastor, when called upon, from 
performing this duty with all cheerfulness, even 
to the meanest of his flock. 

Now since it is manifest, that queen Eliza- 
beth's good-natured reformation, by abolishing 
the mass, together with the sacraments of pen- 
ance and extreme unction, and prayer for the 
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ileail, and the oilier commoclious changes made 
bj her, eased all those of the clergy, that would 
conform, from the painful part of their func- 
tions^ I think it is not to be wondered (consid- 
ering men's natural proneness to lit^rty and 
ease) that great numbers of them should bjr 
this alluring bait be drawn into a compliance, 
which secured them in the quiet possession 
of their ecclesiastical livings, and at the same 
time delivered them in a trice from the Popish 
yoke of those laborious duties, which till tnen 
had been inseparably annexed to their livings. 
It is a good sajing of Mr. Dryden, that a 
downhill l&formation rolls apace. And trulj 
queen Elizabeth- took care to model her Refor- 
mation according to this agreeable platform, 
by suiting it to the natural inclinations of all 
degrees and conditions of men. The laity« 
whether rich or poor, found their account \n 
it by being delivered by it from a great num- 
ber of troublesome fasts and Popish holy days; 
but above all, from the ungrateful task of con- 
fessing their sins: which subjected them to the 
importune remonstrances and reprimands of 
thei^ ghostly fathers, besides the performancw 
of the penances enjoined them. The clergv, 
as you have already seen, were over and above 
eased by it of the most painful part of their 
ministerial functions, got wives into the bar- 
ji^ain, and not only kept their former livings to 
maintain them, but lived in hopes of improvinir 
their fortunes by stepping into richer benefi- 
ces, by the removal ot those who bhould refund 
tu conform. 
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The queen herself had the greatest interest 
upon earth to detennine her to discard the pope; 
which, as I have already observed, was the 
fundamental article of the intended reforma- 
tion. Let us hear Dr. HejUn's judgment of 
the religious motive that induced her to it:-— 
She knew very well, (says he) that her legiti- 
macy and the pope's supremacy could not 
stand together, page 275. Very right: For if 
she had acknowledged the pope's supremacy, 
she must have stood to his verdict relating to 
the invalidity of king Henry's marriase with 
her mother, Anne Bolen; which would have 
been to own herself a bastard, and render her 
title to the crown at least doubtful. A refor- 
mation was therefore necessary, both to save 
her honor and secure her title: and these were 
two convincing proofs, that the pope was no 
longer supreme head of the church ot England, 
though he had a prescription of 900 years to 
support his title to it. 

But she had other motives full as pure and 
disinterested as this to carry on that godly re- 
formation. For though the great harvest ac- 
cruing from the plunder of the church had been 
reaped in the two reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. yet there were no contemptible 
gleanings remaining by the death of queen 
Alarv, to invite her to follow the footsteps of 
lier tv.o reforming royal predecessors. Let us 
lu-'ar Dr. Ileylcn speak once more: 

**Her first parr^ameixl (s^i'SsU^^ restored to 
the crown the tenths aTv^^t%\\>cvi\V-%^^v^v.v5tN.- 
//Wy thcreoa ill the Vw* ^^ Ww^NYW-^xA 
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afterwardt given back bj queen Manr. They 
also passed an act of Dissolution ot all such 
monasteries, convents, and religious orders as 
had been founded by the queen deceased. By 
virtue of which act the ^ueen was re-posses- 
sed of all those lands, which had been ganted 
by her sister to the monks of Westminster and 
Sheen, the knights hospitallers, the nuns of 
Sion, with the mansion-house re-edified for th6 
observants of Greenwich, and the Blackfriars 
inSmithfield.'^ p. 280. 

If Dr. Heylin may be believed (and he re- 
lates nothing but plain fact) she found ways 
and means, by the help of her good parliament, 
to manage the revenues of vacant bishopricks 
so discreetly, that her zeal for episcopacy did 
n'ot any ways hinder a very considerable part 
of the church's patrimony from being safely 
conveyed into her colfers. 

**It was enacted (says Dr. Heylen) by her 
first parliament, that in the vacancy of any 
archbishoprick, or bishoprick, it shoulcl be law- 
ful for the queen to issue out a commission un- 
der the great -seal^ for taking a survey of all 
castles, manors, lands, tenements and all oth- 
er hereditaments to the said episcopal sees be- 
longing, or appertaining, and to take into her 
hands any ot the said castles, manors, lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, &c. as to her seem- 
ed good; giving to the said archbishops and bish- 
ops as much annual rents, to be raised upon 
impropriations, tithes, and ^x^^ta ^^ ^c^^v^^^ 
as tber did amount to, p* St^%« ;. 

**Of this such advaTi\a^e% ^'^^ xa»J^^ 
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most rcduunded to the profit of the queen and 
her courtiers. Upon which groundsy as all the 
bibhop's sees were so iong kept vacant, before 
they were filled, so in the following time, thej 
were kept void one after another, till the best 
flowers in the whole garden of the church had 
bern culled out of it, p. 292, 293. 

*' There was another clause in the said sta* 
tute, by which the patrimony of the church was 
ai« much dilapidated, Seda plena, as it was bj 
this in time of vacancy. For by that clause, 
all the. bishops were restrained from making 
any {grants of their farms and manors) fur 
more than twenty-one years, or three lives at 
the most, except it were to the queen, her 
heirs and successors (and under that pre - 
tvncc to any of her hungry courtiers) they 
mijj;ht be granted in f<e, farms, or for a 
lcas<^ of ninety-nine years, as it pleased the 
partiefK. By which means Credition was dis- 
mcmb<.Ted from the 8ce of Exon, the goo«lly 
manor of Sherborn from that of Salisbury; and 
many fair manors were alienated forever, from 
thr rich eeos of Winchcsstfr, Klv, and indeed 
Ha< n«»»r" p. ^20 », 

Aft*'!- this, ih»> same author »;lvr.s a particu- 
lar »rcoun< of the terrible spoil and waste of 
<hc I«rnl> of several othrr bihhoprick^, eitlicrhv 
]nnz ^aranrifs, orolher illegal nieann. I shall 
nijv rcii^eto vfiu what he «<avs of Oxford. 

"A> f»ir Oxon, (ways he) it was kept vacant 
fntT}i the «leat'h •»♦ Mr. K\t\«;^ ll\o. tlrjit binhup iif 
if. /)■('. 14, is.>:, u\\\V\e\W\\t%^ vv^.\^vs-:,;^v 
•«/iJc:/i Mine it was cowVevxfivX qiv V>x. v:.v\vn.\\\^ 
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archbishop of Dublin; who having held it bu€a 
year, it was again kept vacant twenty jears to- 
l^ether, and then bestowed on Dr. Underhilly 
in Dec 1592. It was once more kept void till 
the year 1603. So that this church was filled 
little more than three years in forty-six. The 
revenues remaining in the hands of the Earl of 
Essex, by whom the lands were so spoiled and 
wasted, thatthe^ left nothing to the last bish- 
ops but impropnations. By means of which 
havockana destruction all the five bishopricks 
erected by Henry VI 11. were so impoverished 
and destroyed, tnat the new bishops were ne- 
cessitated to require a benevolence of their 
clergy to furnish their episcopal houses." p. 
328, 329. 

Thus you see this eminent reformer and 
foundress of the church of England kept nof: 
her hands so very clear, as you imagined, from 
being dipped in the plunder of the church's 
patrimony. And as they were not guiltless 
, m this respect, so were they most deeply im- 
bued in innocent blood; especially after the 
sanguinary laws made by her; which during 
her life were executed with the utmost rig- 
our, as may be seen in Stow, So that I 
may say, without the least wrong done to her 
character, that (excepting the vice of incon- 
tinence, with which I cannot charge her) 
she inherited the very worst of her father's 
qualities. And it is remarkable, that the most 
wicked and profligate persons of that &^ vt^^^ 
the most in her favour; ^\xc)x «a Vissvr.^'^^^'* 
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of the Short View of the Ejiglish history nrUe*. 
that having already tasted uf the sweetneBS ai 
cotifiscHtinns, they ileaigned to make tlie Eng- 
Usli RAman Catholics tlesperate by ill uaage, in 
hnpeBthey would rebel, and forfeit their estateo. 
Gat when truth could not be found again&t 
ihem, Walsingham, by couDterfeit letters and 
confessions extorted by pains and terrors of the 
rack, tumultuated the people with chimerica.! 
dangers, only to prepare them for the murder 
vf the queen of Scotland. 

The same AUthOT gives this short general _■ 
characteritf Leicester, viz. that he was one of 
thcworatof-men, p. 269, and had all the ill 
principles of his father, Northumberland, p. 
2.73. 

But Dr. Heyiin lias left us a fuller account 
ofhini,p.239, S-IO, where hetells us that the 
queen, in her visit to Cambridge, Ann© 156-1, 
coming acquainted with Sir Robert Dudley, 
made him Earl of Leicester, and gave hin n 
great sway in all aQairs, both of court and 
council; and then goes on thus: J 

"Advanced to tnia height, he engrossed t» 
himself the disposingof all oflices in court and 
state, and of all preferments in the church.— 
A man so unappeasable in his malice, and in- 
satiable in his lust — so sacrilegious in his ra- 
pines — so false in his promises, and treacher- 
ous in point of trust; and finally, so destruc- i 
live of the rights and properties of particular I 
persona, that hi a little finger lay heavier on I 
t/ie English subjects, t\v»R?i\%\w'c% Q^tU. tbi I 
ftvouritei of tfic two\a%VV«v^%." 
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This was that noble person, \vh<im queen E- 
lizabeth was so charmed with, and loaded with 
•0 manj favours, that he even conceived no 
small hopes of beins one day admitted to her 
bed, and a partnership in the crown. In order 
whereunto, he broke the neck of his wife down 
stairs (sajs the author of the Short View, p. 273) 
to make room in his bed, when he should have 
the happiness to accomplish his design on the 
queen. Yet this wicked wretch, and others as 
profligate as himself, were but bosom conft- 
dents and chosen counsellors, whom she advi- 
sed with, and was directed by, in the most 
weighty concerns, both of church and state. In 
so much that the above named author sticks 
not to say. that she had the most wicked minis- 
try that ever was known in any reign, p. 273. 
And what other consequence can we draw from 
it, than that she was no enemy to wicked coun- 
sels and practices? Since instead of frowning 
upon those, who were the avowed promoters of 
wickedness and immorality, she rewarded them 
with preferments, and honoured them with her 
peculiar confidence and fri<>ndship. This was 
a strange conduct in one who pretended to so 
much zeal for God's worship; and plainly 
shews, that tenderness of conscience was no 
distinguishing part of her character; which in- 
deed stands upon record blackened with such 
a stain of infamy, as cast an irreparable scan- 
-dal upon the church and reformation, \^ hereof 
she was the supreme head and architect. 

It is very certain, thaiX. \r\^sVe^^ ^^ Y^^s^'ss^- 
ing to reform the c\\urc\\, *Vv<fc V^^ \^v>vyx^<i. \: 




r^orin the vicioasneM of h«r court and niinis- 
trjr, she would not Duly have kept vrithiii hei 
proper sphere, but acted more suitably to tho 

- decorum becoming t]ie character of a virgin 

But before I take my leave of (]ueeit Eliza- 
beth 1 shall make a few remarks upon that peo- 
al statute of her's, whereby eiying mass is m&da 
high treason, and being piesent at it fclooy; 
and accordingly both the oue and the other pun' 
iahnble with an infamous death. Kowto the 
best of my judgment, penal laws can never 
change the nature or essence of things; nor d» 
they make such or such actinaa, for the punish- 
ment whereof they are made, become crimes 
that were not so before, but they aupDose them 
to be so in their own nature. So ^hat they 
would bathe same enormous crimes, botli in 
themselves and in the sight of God, though 
there were no human laws to punbh them,— 
Thus robberies, murders, rebellions and trea- 
sons, are justly punished with death, as being j 
in themselves crimes of such an enormous and fl 
pernicious nature fliat persons guilty of thran" 
deserve to be regarded as the public enemies I 
of mankind, and treated with the utmost rigon ! 

Hence it follows, tiiat Ifqueeu Eli/.abeth's 
law was juEt, saying mass both is, and lias al- j 
ways been asinofasblackadiein the sightof . 
God as that of high treason. But how is that J 
credihlef Will any one have the confidence. 'jj 
to sar, that all the bishops and priests of Great m 
Britain, for nine hundred -jttaTft \»%^Wr, "^^3 
nongat whom there were R ^^eaX xv^vtaa^ ««»M 
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nent for holiness of life and working; of mira- 
cles, lived in the daily practice of a deadly sin? 
Did those great doctors and pillars of bod's 
church, St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, St. Basil, 
St. Chrjsostom, and such others, commit as 
many erroneous crimes as they said masses? 
Did St. Gregory incur the guilt of three mortal 
sins upon every Christmas day, by saying three 
masses on that day, as he himself says he 

did? 

Finally, did St. Augustin and his followers 
who converted England, begin their holy mis- 
sion with setting a pattern to all their succes- 
sors bf committing daily a crime of such a hein- 
ous nature, as deserved to be punished with 
the most cruel and infamous death? These 
surely are such monstrous absurdities as will 
not enter into the imagination of any man in 
his right senses. Yet if the above said penal 
statute of queen Elizabeth was just, all these 
absurdities, how monstrous soever, would fol- 
Icfw. Penal laws that are just, appoint punish- 
ments proportioned to the enormity of the 
crimes against which they are made. If, 
thereforie, the same infamous and cruel death 
which the law inflicts upon traitors, was justly 
incurred for saying mass, it follows, that say- 
ing^ mass is of its own nature, and in the sight 
of God, as black a crime as th^t of high treason 
against the state; and, by consequence, all 
the eminent saints I have named, lived in the 
continual practice of as great a sin as if the^ 
' had daiJj committed tr^aaoxv ^.^wv'sX *C^''i.>x '**'^!*~ 
ereigng^ which if it be not ^ %\x^v^iv*C\^^^ ^'J^^'^'^ 




any man of iense a.nil religion vill blush to 
own, nothing can be imagined estravagsnt e- 
nough to shock him. And therefore I cannot 
but regard that Banguinary statute of queen 
Elizabeth, which during her long reign was ex- 
ecuted with the utmoat violence and rigour, at 
one ef the blackest stains In her character. 
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■\Ve will now proceed to those cruel oppres- 
sions and persecutions of Protestants towards 
Catholics, which have come down even to our 
own times. For this end, more than a hund- 
red cruel and unjust laws were made. We 
will only eiamine a few. Catholics could 
not possess the estates of their fathers, or re- 
lations, nor buy lands after the age of eigh- ^ 
teen, except they would turn Protestants. — 
They could not teach nor keep a school, under 
pain of perpetual imprisonment. The Catho- 
lics paid douhie taxes. Ifa priest said mass he 
forfeited 200 marks, or 133/. 6». 8rf. and if a 
person heard mass, he forfeited 100 marks, or 
C6/. 1 3s. 4d. and each suffered one year-s im- 
prisonment, if any Catholic sent his child, Of ■' 
jnr oriier person out of England to be educated J 
'Ji the CafhoHcreligion, botWivT.4 \\\% tVvild ■' 
tfrre Jcpriveil of every WvngWV i^ew \\'»%»v 
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for they lost all their goods and chattels, and 
likewise all their real estates for life, and were 
not allowed to be employed in the kingdom. 
If a Catholic did not go to a Protestant church 
on Sundays and holidays, he forfeited twenty 
pounds for every month he stayed away; be- 
sides which he was looked upon as excommuni- 
cated; he could hold no office, or employment; 
he could nQt keep arms in his house; he could 
not come within ten miles of London, on pain 
of forfeiting 100/.; he could bring no action at 
law; he comd not travel above five miles from 
home, upon pain of forfeiting all his goods; he 
could not come to court under pain of forfeit- 
ing lOOl, No marriage, or burial of such a 
Catholic, or baptism of his child, was lawful ex- 
cept performed by the parsons of the church of 
England. A married woman, if she was a 
Catholic, forfeited two- thirds of her dowry; 
she could not be executrix to her husband, or 
have any part of his goods; and during their 
marriage she was to be kept in prison, unless^ 
her husband redeemed her at the rate of 10/. a 
month, or the third part of all his lands; and 
lastly, all Catholics were to be imprisoned, if 
they did not forsake their religion and become 
Protestants; they could be transported for life 
by four justices; and if they refused to go, or 
come back without the license of the King« 
they were guilty of felony, and suffered death 
as felons, without the benefit of clergy. 

A Catholic gentleman could not keep arms 
in his house, nor ride a horse abov^ ll^A. '^^Vma. 
eff!r9 pounds. CatVvoWc \ft»V»^%^ ^x ^xNWfi^' 
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celebrating mass, or exercising any part of 
their functions, were liable to perpetual im- 
prisonment. And by statute 97 Eliz. c. ii. 
any Catholic priest bom in the dominion of tiie 
crown of England, and who ghould stay in 
England three days without becoming a Prot- 
estant, was guilty of high treason, and ' snffer- 
ed a cruel death; and all persons harbouring 
him were guilty of felony, and condemned to 
death without tne benefit of clergy, (see Black- 
stone's Com. vol. IV. p. 55,) 

To add to these cruelties, "the greatest vio- ^ 
lations of justice were committed on the part 
of the judges, with whom it was at all times ^ a 
sufficient reason for giving no credit to a wit- 
ness, that he was a catholic." {Groodwin in 
the lives of Phil lipses.) In consequence of 
these bloody laws, upwards of two hundred 
persons were put to death for tjie profession of 
the Catholic faith, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Of this number, one hundred and 
forty-two were priests; three were gentlewo- 
men; and the remainder esquires, gentlemen 
and yeomen. Besides these, there were nine- 
ty more priests and laymen who died in prison 
in the same reign, and one hundred and five 
others who were transported for life. Many 
more were whipped, fined, or stripped of their 
property, to the utter ruin of their families. 

In one night fifty Catholic gentlemen, in the 

county of Lancaster, were suddenly seiz,cd 

and committed to prison, because they would 

not go to the Protestant c\v\ircK. About the 

same time uc find firtyl\\rc'i^wV^\vvr^^^^\Vi- 
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men Ijins pt-isoners in York Castle, because 
thej would not attend the Protestant church. 
These Catholics were dragged bj main force 
into the castle chapel, and there forcibly kept 
to hear protectant sermons, once a week for 
twelve months together. (See Dr. Wiluer'a 
Let. to a preben. p. 131.) 

In the year 1587, the illustrious Mary, queen 
of Scots, and cousin to queen Elizabeth, was 
put to death for the Catholic faith. A protest- 
ant party, with the consent of queen Elizabeth, 
cruelly murdered Mary's husband. King Hen- 
ry Damly, (ibid. 6 ed. p. 284.) and then raised 
a rebellion against her, their lawful queen. 

The defenceless queen of Scots, thus insul- 
ted and betrayed by her own rebellious sub- 
jects, hopes to find a friend in her cousin Eiiz* 
abeth, for "the queen of England had given 
her a strong expectation of shelter in case of 
distress; and had presented her with a diamond 
as a mark of her affection." (Colliers' Eccl. 
His. vol. ii. p. 516.) 

But Mary was a Catholic; and she had no 
sooner set root on English ground, than the 
treacherous Elizabeth, contrary to all justice, 
commanded her to be thrown into prison, where 
she remained till her dying day. 

In this wretched state of confinement, the 
poor queen suffered every insult, and, over 
and above, was deprived of the exercise of her 
own religion. After living' eighteen years in 
this miserable condition, expecting every day 
to be her last, she was informed by lord Buck- 
hurst, that she was cowd^tcvxvvA Va ^v^^ -^^^ 
13^ 
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that the established religion was thought not 
to be secure while she was in bein^." (Cam- 
den.) Mary with the greatest resignation an- 
swered: 

"1 had not thought that ray sister the queen, 
would have consented to my death, who am 
not subject to your laws. But since it is her 
pleasure, death shall be to me most welcome." 
(Echard. His. Eng. p. 378.) She then begs to 
see a Catholic Priest; but this is flatly denied 
her. (Camden An. Eliz. p. 382.) They offer 
her the Protestant bishop or dean of Petersbo- 
rough; but them she refuses, expressing her de- 
termination to die in the Catholic faith. 

After having joined with her servants in 
most fervent and humble prayer to God, she 
then takes off her mantle, amidst the shrieks 
and lamentations of her servants, and throwing 
a white veil over her face, lays herself down 
on the block, repeating the psalm, '*ln thee, O 
Lord, do I put my trust,'' &c. with the words, 
*'Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spir- 
it,'' the executioner severed her head from her 
body. "Here let the reader pause, and if he 
has a heart to feel for injured majesty, let him 
not be ashamed to drop a tributary tear, to the 
memory of Mary, the unjustly dethroned and 
not less basely murdered queen of Scots." 

Dr. Bridge water gives us the names of about 
1200 Catholics, who were persecuted for their 
religion, before the year 1588. (See Concer- 
tatio Eccl. Cath. by Dr. Bridgewater) hund- 
reds more suftered death, and other cruelties 
for the. Catholic reV\^\Qn, * * A.wd «.•& Cor ^iriests^ 
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it was made as great a crime to have taken or- 
ders after the rites of their church as to have 
committed the most heinous treason that can 
be imagined^ and they were far more cruelly 
punished than those that murdered their own 
parents." (Christian Modera. part. 1, p. 9. &c.) 
These that suffered death were drawn to the 
gallows, hanged by their neck, and for the best 
part, cut down alive, their bowels torn out 
whilst they were yet living, and burnt before 
their faces: after this, their heads were cut off 
and their bodies divided into quarters. (See 
Dr. Milner'sLet. Preb.p. 134. Butler's Mem. 
vol. 1. p. 174. 

Incredible as it may seem to an English- 
man, still it IS true, that several of those who 
suffered this cruel death, were before their tri- 
als, most barbarously tortured by the common 
rack, by which their limbs were stretched with 
levers to a length too shocking to mention; by 
the hoop called the Scavenger's Daughter, on 
which they were placed and their bodies bent 
until the head and feet met together; by con- 
finement in the chamber called Little Ease, 
being a hole so small, that a person could nei- 
ther stand, sit, nor be straight in it; by the iron 
gauntlet, a screw that squeezes the hands un- 
til the bones were crushed; or by needles thrust 
under the nails of the sufferers, or finally by 
starvation! Dr. Milner's Let. preb. p. 134, 
in note, and Butler's Mem. vol. 1. p. 115. &c. 
Even the reward of 100/ was 8|iven to any per- 
son who should discover a Catholic priest, and 
bring him to suffer these cru«l ^xA \m«^. ^ixsv.- 
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bolical puuisliments. Nor were these alroci- 
ties COD fined merely to Enelandi for, ElizAb«th 
Fitended them even (o Ireland, where 6h« 
persecuted manj innocent Catholics, merelj 
for the profession, or exercises of their reliEion. 
AinoDgst these were six prelates, PatricE O'- 
Kelly, biihop of Maj-o, Dcrmit O'Hurle, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Edmund Magauran hi* 
T successor, Cornelius O'Duanne, bisho|) ol 
Down, and Edmund ©'Gallagher, biahvp o( 
Derry. 

The two first of these suffered horrible tor- 
ture previously to their execution; the former 
having his legs broken with hammers, and nee- 
dles ti)rust under his finger nails; the other 
being obliged to wear, for several days, jack- 
boots, containing a quantity of quick-lime and 
oil. It was not unusual to tearttie nails from 
the fingers of the Catholic priaoners, or to bat- 
' lerthc heads of (he clergy wilh slicks and 
stones till their brains were open \o rieir. 

The year before Elizabeth's death, a nnmber 
of niouKS and clergy, amouDtin^ In all to twen- 
ty one persons, obtained permission, in coue- 
(jucnce of a petition to her, which thej got pri- 
^ciiteH, to retire to tiie continent; and a qaeen^ ' 
ship wns appointed to convey them. Th^ > 
iiiilKirkcil, as they were ordered, at Slatteqrj 
but they liad not sailed far, when thej w«n ' 
rilt ihroivn into thesea and drowned. /^ 

I'his ginrioua exploit was performed bjiha ■■: 
nulc-i» I'l th)^ godly queen Elizabeth, whogtn ^ 
to ibe^c offirets, as a reward, the lands ftwck ; 
/urfift/ongcd to the aforessiinnnvV's, t^^vM 
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p. Sty in -Dr. Milner's Let. fr«m Ireland.) — 
Moreover, large armies of soldiers were sent 
over to Ireland, to make the Catholics turn 
Protestants. They began by burning th« Cath- 
olic chapels, murdering the priests at the altar, 
and hunting them like wild beasts. 

In the years 1643 and 1644, the parliament 
sent out commissioners with orders to seize 
two-thirds of the real personal estates of all the 
Catholics, without distinction. The commis- 
sioners employed people under them, with pow- 
er to break houses and to force locks: and they 
gave to informers who could tell where' tho 
Catholics had their propertV) one shilling in 
the pound, (Butler's Mem. vol, I. p. 21.) They 
even took from poor diay labourers two- thirds 
of their goods. 

When the commissioners had got into their 
hands two-thirds of the most innocent Catho- 
lics' lands and goods, "Then came the excise- 
men, tax gatherers and other collectors, and 
filched away no small part of the poor third 
penny that was left them; so that, after these 
deductions, I have known some estates of 300/ 
a year, reduced to less than 60/. (Christian 
Modera. part. p. 9. &c.) Again on July 16th, 
1651, and xVugust 4th, 1652, and November' 
18th, new acts of parliament were made, by 
which they seized upon more than one hund- 
red estates belonging to the Catholic nobility. 
Another grievance was, that the Catholics had 
no power to sell, or mortgage the least part of 
their estates, in order to pay iK^v: Y\1v\.^^^a»^*^^ 
defray their necessary ex\i^x\^vt^* ^^ '^'^ ^^"^ 
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I food for their cliildren. This was a taott cru. 

jl injustice, because the; cohIcI Dot be employe 
jl in the kiDgdom, and if they wished to gii to ; 
H nnther euuntry ^vhere thej might gain a livel 
I hood for their 'fa mi lies, they could not sell, i 
M exchange their estates for money to pay the 
In passage. 

1^ Moreover, many plots have been hatched t 

t| Protestants, and then laid upon Catholics; (• 

'm instance, Mocedo'eplot, Oatcs's plot, Gunpo^ 

1 der |)lot, &c. This last, the memory rf whi( 

] is still kept up by 'making bonGrea, ringii 

( bellsontheSthof November,&c,wa5aProte 

tnnt plot, planned by a, Protestant mioiste 

Cecil, and discovered by a Catholic Peer, !oi 

Montagle. But perhaps you will ask, vi\ 

should a Protestant minister form theGunpoi 

der plot? It was because the Protestants 

that time were afraid that the king was goii 

to favor the Catholics. For you must kno 

that James !■ was bom of Catholic parents, w. 

baptized and confirmed in the Catholic chnrc 

and though he was compelled to forsake hiarel 

cion by t^e new laws of Scotland, ha neverth 

Ics; retained at first a strict regard for the Cat 

(iljc faith; and he declared in open Parliamet: 

that he considered the church ofRome as t1 

"mother church." (Dr. B. Carrier's Missira 

Even in his writings, he calls "the Pom tl 

chief bishop of all the western churches." (D 

Milner'sLet. Preb. 6 Ed. p. 268.) MoreoTt 

ifiB king looked upon his Catholic subjects 

f^nghnil, as a loja\ body o( 'peoTj\e, -wKo hi 

bten long oppressed »na r(i(*»v'fte*-'^'>^3 »Si"*V 
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He made no secret of his friemilv disposition 
towards them; and this it was that gave offence 
to the ministers, and set Cecil to work, to find 
out ways to make the king hate his Catholic 
subjects; which he soon accomplished by means 
of trie famous gunpowder plot, of "which he 
was either himself the author, or at least the 
main conductor." (Politician's Catech.) How- 
ever, "Cecil did not carry on his schemes so 
secretly, but that some of his own domestics 
got a ffeneral notion of them. Accordingly 
one of them advised a Catholic friend of his, of 
the name of Buck, to be upon his ^uard, as 
some great mischief was in wrce against those 
of his religion. This was said two tnonths be- 
fore the disclosure of this gunpowder plot.'* 
(Osborne's His. Mem. of James I.) Again, 
many Protestant writers allow, that Cecil was 
the principal contriver of the plot. One of 
them calls it *'a neat device of the secretary;'* 
(The author of the Political Grammar.) An- 
other says, that "Cecil engaged some Papists 
in this desperate plot, in order to divert the 
king from making any advances towards Pope- 
ry, to which he seemed inclinable in the minis- 
ter's opinion." (See Stow and Echard.) King 
James himself used to call the 5th of Novem- 
ber * 'Cecil's Holiday." Finally, a third Pro- 
testant writer says, **that this design was first 
hammered in the forge of Cecil, who intended 
to have produced it in the time of Elizabeth; 
that, by his secret emissaries, he enticed some 
hotheaded men, who, ignotWilyjVv^cv^^*^^ ^^' 
Mign Arsi came, heartily en^yi^^^^*^^* V^w' 




View of His. Eng. by Rev. Hiegsni.) Thvi 
you Bee that tliiB famous plot wis first of«U 
made by a i*rot«9ta[it; anil besides, those who 
were deeply engaged iti it were by no meatit 
Catholics 

For out of the sixteen personS) wito were all 
that the Protistants coulU accuse, only nine at 
the most knew that any gunpowder plot waa 
intended; and the greater part of lliesB were 
rash youths, who for a long time had conform^ 
ed to the protestant religion, and were looked 
upon as apostates and outcasts from the Cathi>- ■ 
lie comnuinion. Thia a prot«tanl writer as- 
sures us of, ivherohe says, "there were h few 
wicked and desperate wretches, whom many 
prgtestants termed papitits, although thcpriests 
and true Catholics knew tlicm uot.tobe such; 
now can any proteatant say that any one of 
them was a,uch as the law terma Popish i-eeu- 
sants!' — and if any of them were Catholic a, or 
so died, they were known protestants not iaas 
before." (Prot. Plea for Priests, p. 56. 58. 
Ann. 1631.). 

This is a short history of this famous plott 
contrived by protestants for the ruin of Catho- 
lies. What a. shame then and mockery it itr 
that every persoa on the 5th of November 
aliould go te church and thank God, for his d«- 
livoranLe "from the secret contrivance and 
hellish malice of Popish con sjwra tors?" (In 
la^t prayer of ThanKigiving 5th Nov. Vwk: 
t'oKi. Praver.) Their effrontery is most «»■• ' 
tonigbina indeed. Moreo'sev, towtshA w ^li^fi^L 
1'''^ that sf'ijjeat was liip. mftV\ci; o^ VviiWVk*** 
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against their Catholic fellow subjects, that 
«*thej voted, that in case of the king^s death 
by the hand of conspirators, they should be ac- 
cased as the perpetrators of the murder." — 
'^Protestants were to kill the king, and Papists 
were to be hanged for it!" (L'Estrang's Ilis. 
p. 156.) Such were the plots, cruelties and 
persecutions exercised, with more or less bar- 
iMtrity against the Catholics, because they 
would not tarn Protestants, during the rei^n 
of Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Cromwell, 
Charles II., James II., William, Anne, George 
1.9 George II.,' and down to the 18th year of 
Greorge III.; persecutions which continued till 
about fifty two years ago; for in 1769, the 
Honorable James Talbot, uncle to the present 
earl of Shrewsbury, was tried for his life at 
the Old Baily, for saying Mass; and escap^ 
condemnation only for tne want of evidence. 
Other priests were prosecuted, and some im- 
prisoned for life, in 1778; the first indulgence 
shewn to Catholics, in his late majesty's reign, 
was the repeal of the act of the 10th and 12th 
of William. This act of justice towards them, 
very much disobliged our Protestant brethren, 
who, on the 2nd of June, 1780, presented a pe- 
tition to the house of commons, containing 
44,000 names, begging that the parliament 
would continue these cruel and bloody laws 
against the Catholics; but as their petition was 
not attended to by the house, they were deter- 
mined to see what they could do by force; and 
then it was, that the famow^ \jWcAww '^'^ 
broke out, in which 100,000 ^tQ\AsV«»X»^'^^^^* 
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ell about the Streets with ko rosg 
tng; Mt tire tu the Catholic chape 
their bouses, and at night, it is u 
city was seen blazing in thirtj-t 
parta, from one spot After the 
riotSi which lasted sis days, and 
evils that befel the Catholics, his 
passed another act in ir91, for tbe 
€ittholic sabjects, and gave them al 
lieges which they now enjoy, atv 
the? were and ever will be grat 
tbeir deceased friend and sovereig 
Notwithstanding the revolution: 
tion which the Catholic religion I 
and is enduring, it is still the rel 
several states of Itulyi of most o 
- Cantons, of Piedmont, of France, 
^lUortugal, and of the islands in th« 
M, of three parts in four of the 
the greater part of the Netherlai 
Bohemia, Germany, Hungary an 
bouring provinces; and, in those k 
states in which it is not the estab 
ion, its followers are very mini 
Holland, Russia, Turkey,"the L 
Calvinistic states of Germany ai 
Even in Sweden and Denmark sevi 
congregations, with their respecl 
are to be found. The whole vast 
South America, inhabited by man 
converted Indians, as well as by S 
Portuguese, maj- be said to be Ca 
sflnje ma_y be said of l\^c env^iwe 'S 
'Aesurrwunding kinBdom* ^q "^ 
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iucluding Cariifornia, Cuba, Hispaniula, &c. 
Canada and Louisiana are chiefly Catholic; and 
throughout the United Provinces, the Catholic 
religion, with its several establishments, is 
<iomplctely protected, and unboundedly propa- 
gated. To say nothing of the islands ot Afri- 
ca inhabited by Catkohcs*, such as Malta, Ma- 
deira, Cape Verd, the Canaries, the Azores, 
Mauritius, Goree, &c., there are numerous 
churches of Cathelics established and organ- 
ized under their pastors, in Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Algiers, Tunis, and the other Barbary states 
on the northern coast; and thence, in all the 
Portuguese settlements along the western 
coast, particularly at Angola and Congo. E- 
ven on the eastern coast, especially in the king- 
dom of Zanquebar and Monomotapa, are nu- 
merous Catholic churches. There are also nu- 
merous Catholic priests and many bishops, with 
numerous flocks, throughout the greater part 
of Asia. All the Maronites about Mount Li- 
banus, with their bishops, priests and monks, 
are Catholics, so are many of the Armenians, 
Persians, and other christians, of the surround- 
ing kingdoms and provinces. (See. Sir R. 
Steel's account of the Catholic religion through- 
out the world.) In whatever islands or states 
the Portuguese or Spanish power does prevail, 
or has prevailed, most of the inhabitants and in 
some all of them, have been converted. 

The whole population of the Philippine isl- 
ands, consisting of two millions of souls, is all 
Catholic. The diocese o^ ^^^ ^«v^K»x«^ ^s»ssc^ 
hundred thousand CaWvoWc.^* \^ ^^^^^ *^ 
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Introdu ction 5 

Section I. »••• - 7 

A general account of the first Reformers, and their 
different doctrines. 

Section II. • 26 

Civil Wars in Germany, set on foot by the Refor- 
mers — Huguenots in France — 3Tarder of the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorrain — 
The Massacre at Paris — The Irisli Massacre. 

Section III. 46 

John Knox — Murder of Cardinal Beaton — Duke 
of Alva's Wars-^The Reformers complain of 
their disciples — Testimony of Erasmus and oth- 
er writers — Luther's contempt of tlie ancient 
Fathers — His scurrility. 

Section IV. •• • •••6r 

Luther declares that God revealed the things he 

taught — His doctrine of free will, and his rules 

relating to marriage. 

Section V. 84 

The cause of the divorce brought before judges ap- 
pointed by the Pope. 

Section VI. - 88 

Archbishop Cranmer's character — His wife in a 
box— He dissolves the marriage between King 
Henry and Queen Catharine. 

Section VIL 114 

King Henry is declared supreme hca^d oC ^'^ 
Church of England in spmlnvA*. 
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. of Selieioai Houiei in ibe reign at* 
VIII. 



N VIII, 

on of " 
VIII. 
y IX. I' 

r sccount of Ihe effbcu of the Reforms- 
id oi' king Heniy. 

N X. I' 

brmalioo curied oh in Ibe reign of Ed- 
^1. and the true molives of it. 

M XL I li 

e lubjeet continned. 

N XII. : 1:2 

f Edward VI— The usurper. Jans Grey, 
ed — Mury'a reign and deslb. 

» XIII.- 191 

Enelisb ReforniDlian, ai eitablbbed by 
EMzebelh. 

H XIV. 203 , 

!G[i'> Bi^remacy eitablished without Ibe 
.t or Eoneurrance of tbe Clergy. 

N XV. 209 , 

marlra upon tbe pnjgreEi and motive* of ' 

KUzabeth's B«forraMioii. 

laioN. 22a 

ng Eoaie penal iawB, aad tba dentil of (lis 
. of Scola. 



BBBATA; 

Puge 112, sixth line from the head — for her read Catk' 
urine Hotoard, 

Page 122— for Section VII. read Section VIII. 

** 140--for StcUMn X. read Section IX. 
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